Chapter VII 
Logging and Forestry 


Logging is one of the most important phases of lumber 
operations. In Ashley County where neither heavy snows 
nor high mountains existed, methods of logging were unlike 
those of the Pacific coast or in the North. Around the turn of 
the century, the caralog, a large two-wheeled cart, was 
supplemented in most logging operations by the eight- 
wheeled Lindsey wagon. The Crossett Company, from its 
beginning in 1902, used the eight-wheeled wagon until 
modern gasoline powered vehicles outmoded the employ- 
ment of work animals. 


Oxen, horses, and mules were used to pull the eight- 
wheeled wagons over muddy roads. Logs were snaked out to 
roads by either horses or oxen and then loaded on log 
wagons which usually had from four to six-inch tires and 
short spokes. Mules were first used to some extent, but they 
had smaller hooves and sank into the soft ground too 
readily. Oxen did not sink so readily, and Percheron horses 
with large hooves did even better than oxen. Mules, 
however, were rugged and used in dry weather, especially 
for snaking logs.! 


The bummers were carts with wide-tired wheels used 
to haul logs from where they were felled to loading areas. 
The bummer stood high off the ground, and the big end of 
the log was fastened under the axle to prevent it from 
hanging on stumps, brush, and small trees. Logs were also 
fastened to tongues attached to chains and snaked singly to 
a nearby road. This method of bunching logs to be loaded on 
wagons knocked down young trees and was used mainly 
near loading points. 
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Caboose. In the early 1920’s, men who made up the Crossett woods crews 
rose at the crack of dawn and with their lunch kits went to ride the “three 
cabooses” to work. The first one was called the “white caboose”; the second 
one, the “sawhands’ caboose”; and the third one the “steel gang’s caboose.” 


It is significant that the Crossett Company never used 
steam skidders in pulling logs to loading areas. The 
skidder, employed by most large lumber companies, used a 
long cable and grappling hooks to pull logs from far out in 
the forest to wagons or cars. It destroyed all timber that had 
not been cut, usually denuding the forest of all small trees. 
It was a modern method, but Crossett even then thought it 
best to protect growing stands of young timber. This 
attitude has always been a key factor in the company’s 
lumber operations.? 

As tram roads extended farther and farther into the 
forest, more modern methods of lumbering came into 
vogue. The first steam locomotives operated by Crossett 
were small Shay engines, powered by steam and using pine 
knots for fuel. Fuel of these engines emitted excessive 
sparks which led to numerous forest fires. Later, coal- 
burning engines were used. They also caused fires but not 
as frequently as wood burning engines. These small engines 
pulled great strings of flatcars loaded with logs over tram 
roads. 

The first tram road from the mill was built south to 
Hickory Grove where the company established a lumber 
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camp. Spurs were built out from the main line into the 
woods one for every forty acres. The logs were piled along the 
spur for loading. At first, the logs were loaded by horses or 
mules. Small poles about six inches in diameter were 
slanted from the ground to the flatear, and a chain was 
placed under the log and secured to a doubletree at both 
ends. The team then pulled away from the flatcar on the 
opposite side, and the log rolled up the skids on to the floor. 
A chain puller was often used to bring the chain back to load 
the next log.3 

When ten to thirty cars had been loaded with logs, the 
little shay engine pulled them slowly to the mill. Brakes on 
flatears were poor. Couplings often gave way, causing the 
cars to cut loose and move in the opposite direction. When 
this happened, there was nothing to do but allow the cars to 
find their own stopping place, which was usually an incline 
or flat area. Then the engine backed to the cars and re- 
hooked them for the trip to the mill. 


The Crossett Lumber Company had a large mill pond, 
always filled with water, for the purpose of storing logs and 
floating them to the chain which transported them to the 
saws. Two or more men with spikes attached to long poles 
guided the logs to the chain. The idea ofa mill pond then was 
not preservation but merely for ease of handling. The cars 
were stopped on asharp incline at the head of the mill pond. 
When the stakes were cut or knocked out, the logs rolled 
down the incline into the pond. 

Building track for roads and spurs was a tremendous 
task in the early days. Swampers with axes and saws 
cleared the right-of-way for railways. The swamper was 
also called a flat-head and used crosscut Saws, single bit or 
double bit axes, and brush hooks. The task was performed 
by both Negroes and whites. In such crews, the boss was 
always a white man. A new recruit was often put to work in 
the swamping crew to prove his skill and reliability. Many 
of the early swampers later became dependable employees 
of the company. Dynamite was used to blow larger stumps 
from the right-of-way.5 

The construction gang followed the swampers and laid 
both the ties and rails for the road. The road beds for the 
spur tracks were often slightly graded or ungraded. Road 
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beds for main trams, however, were well graded, especially 
in low areas where water was likely to stand for extended 
periods. Some of the well-graded road beds can still be seen, 
though they have not been used for thirty years. A steel 
gang in good weather could lay about three quarters of a 
mile of track daily.® 

Skilled men were required to fell the huge trees and 
were paid as much as $2.50 per day. A sawyer had to be 
durable, strong, and skilled. Failure to fell a tree in the 
right direction might bring death or serious injury to 
himself and others. Felling timber was accomplished by 
two workers using a crosscut saw. The greatest danger 
occurred when immediately before the tree was expected to 
fall, it split into two or more fragments. One or more parts 
might crash down upon the sawyers. Splitting often 
resulted from faulty underbitting or sometimes the wind 
forced the tree to fall before the cut was completed. Another 
danger occurred when a tree, while falling, was arrested in 
its descent and held up from the ground by other timber. To 
dislodge the tree required removal of the obstacle, and out 
of control it might come down upon the sawyers.’ 

The water boy in the Crossett woods was a spectacular 
figure in the early days. He usually rode a mule with two 
kegs of water, one on each side of the mule, held securely by 
leather straps over or behind the saddle. The water boy rode 
through the woods yelling, “Water boy ... water boy.” He 
yelled loudly to warn timber cutters not to throw a tree into 
his path and also to inform them that water was available. 
The sawyers and swampers made up songs about water 
boys to tease them.® 

Everette Ross, a long-time employee of the Crossett 
Company, was a water boy at twelve years of age and rodea 
mule named Pickle, who lived to be thirty-six years old. 
Levi Murphy, a water boy at fourteen years of age, rode a 
mule named Monk. The water boy sometimes received as 
much as $1.35 a day.® 

Often woods crews suspended their work to fight fires 
caused by the Shay engines. The company was always 
anxious to prevent forest fires. Cap Gates and others once 
fought and brought under control a fire at Sharp’s place. 
When it was over, Cap Gates took a coal and wrote, “Please 
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The Morris Pine. In May, 1950, Crossett honored one of its long-time 
employees by naming what is probably the largest loblolly pine in 
Arkansas for Louis L. Morris. Morris purchased timber and land for the : 
Crossett Companies during more than 43 years of continuous employment. 
The tree is the towering (127 feet high) loblolly located in the Wilcoxon 
Memorial Forest; it has formerly been called both the Mattoon and the 
Monarch pine. Now it is officially known as the Morris Pine. On the “Old 
Morris Place” near the pine, Mr. Louis grew up with his parents, William 
and Susan Morris, and his 2 brothers and 2 sisters. A few miles from the 
tree he married Zadie Ann Reed in 1908. 

Courtesy Georgia Pacific file. Forest Echoes, May, 1950 
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pay Bill Sharp $32.85 for five panels of fence and charge it 
to hell and destruction.”!° 

Rafting was common among mill owners whose plants 
were located near streams, but the Crossett mills were too 
distant from rafting streams and their holdings too 
compact to make floating practicable. If rafting had been 
used, it would still have been necessary to transport logs by 
other means from the river to the mill, a distance of eight 
miles. Once, however, because of an emergency, rafting was 
used. In 1915, a storm or cyclone felled approximately 
8,000,000 board feet of timber near the Louisiana line. This 
timber was salvaged by cutting and floating it to a landing 
on the Ouachita River near Vaughn. From there it was 
hauled by tram to the mill." 

The company mills were built in the midst of a virgin 
forest. During a brief period in the early years, timber 
surrounding the mills was the first to be cut. As logging 
operations extended farther away from Crossett, it became 
necessary to build camps or villages in the depths of the 
forest for workers engaged in timber cutting. The villages 
and camps were usually temporary. When all the timber in 
the vicinity of logging villages had been cut, the buildings 
were moved farther out in the forest to new locations. 
Crossett usually had three such villages, each of which had 
an average population of 500 people, consisting of workers 
and other families and controlled by a boss whose word was 
the prevailing law. The Crossett villages in construction 
and convenience were unusual for the time. Camp houses of 
from two to four rooms were built in such a way that they 
could be transported on flatcars to a new location.” 

Camp houses were later moved to Crossett, and some 
are still used as they were when brought to town. They were 
tight, ceilinged, and painted. Houses for Negroes were 
located on one side of the camp and whites on the other. The 
camp boss saw that there was never any racial trouble. The 
houses for Negroes were identical to those of whites in 
construction and convenience. 

The camp Earl Nelms lived in, a Crossett camp, was 
located on Chemanihaupt Creek. Huge oak trees lined well- 
kept streets. Each employee was required to keep his house 
and yard in good order. The town crew painted houses and 
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fences regularly and made repairs when necessary. If a 
resident did not properly keep his yard, the town crew did it 
for him and charged it to his account. Employees who were 
disruptive or conducted themselves improperly were 
summarily dismissed and ordered to leave. 


The Crossett Camp had every convenience of the time, 
such as a good public school and regular religious services. 
There was also a Young Men’s Christian Association witha 
full time secretary. There was a baseball field, basketball 
court, rook, roller skating, hunting, fishing, play parties, 
and long walks down to the road crossing for the young 
couples on Sunday afternoons. 


Crossett Camp had a machine shop for repairing 
locomotives, and dynamite was stored in a concrete bunker 
about a mile outside the camp. In many ways, the 
commissary was the center of the logging village. Here 
residents of the village met when shopping for necessities. 
Though the occupants periodically traveled to Crossett by 
train, the commissary provided most necessities. Sugar, 
flour, and meal were stored in barrels. Bolts of cloth filled 
the shelves. Sardines, crackers, peaches, salmon, and other 
goods could be had from shelves. Salt meat was always near 
the end of the counter and cut into weights desired by 
customers. Women came and went but men, when not 
working, lounged on the commissary porch to watch the 
pretty girls pass by.!8 


Dr. Charles F. Taylor, appointed by the Federal 
Government to investigate conditions in logging camps in 
1919, had much to say about the Crossett camp. According 
to Taylor, the camp was kept scrupulously clean, and 
housewives could have an electric iron and a fan. Single 
men were provided one room with a sleeping porch, close to 
the boarding house. Regular church services were held once 
each week and weekly moving pictures. Rent ranged from 
$3.25 to $4.25 for four rooms monthly, which included 
utilities. Experiments in mosquito eradication proved 
successful at the Crossett camp through screening and 
spraying oil on areas covered by stagnant water. The 
experiments were successful in the town of Crossett and 
other lumber camps." 
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Logging methods changed little until the introduction 
of machines such as multi-wheel trucks, trailers, loaders. In 
fact, methods of early years are still occasionally used. 
Mules during wet weather and exceptional conditions are 
still used to snake timber out of the woods, and in 
emergencies. The kind of sled employed to move heavy 
machinery into Crossett before the coming of railroads is 
sometimes used to transport pulp wood to the roadside. 
However, the sled is now made of steel. The axe has not 
entirely disappeared, but it is only seldom that one sees a 
crosscut saw. 

The development of heavy automotive trucks and 
trailers revolutionized logging in the South. Heavy trucks 
provided more economical transportation and made tram 
roads and locomotives outdated for moving logs from 
forests to mills. The company, employing new methods, also 
learned that contract logging was more economical. In 
addition, company logging villages, always an important 
cost, were no longer needed. By the early thirties, every 
phase of harvesting pulpwood and logging was conducted 
by local contractors. !¢ 


Contractors are businessmen who invest vast amounts 
of capital and many men. A contractor usually harvests all 
the timber on one of ten sections of Crossett forest. His 
investment in trucks, loaders, tractors, pallets, slides, saws, 
and other material may run as high as $250,000. Wages are 
relatively good. These figures are for 1968. 

The truck-trailer driver performs the hardest work in 
the industry. He must work in thick brush, in rain and mud 
and during summer and winter. If raw materials fail to 
reach the mills, the entire plant operation ceases. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult to hire efficient saw men. 
Mr. James Burks, logging contractor for Georgia Pacific 
Corporation, believes that increased production and 
reduction of manpower can be accomplished through the 
use of tractor-powered saws. Although more economical in 
operation, the new method will destroy greater amounts of 
young timber.!” 

In recent times the Forestry Department has become 
ultimately responsible for all procurement of timber and 
delivery of raw materials to mills. The first objective is 
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preservation of young timber and reforestation of cutover 
lands. Selective cutting is practiced whereby timber for 
specific purposes receives special marks before loggers 
enter the woods, Ina typical forest or section, poles, the most 
valuable timber, are the first to be cut. Poles sold to dealers 
are felled by power saws, peeled, snaked out by tractor to 
roadsides Where they are machine loaded for transporta- 
tion to pole yards. There they are graded and shipped.!8 


Marketable pulpwood is cut usually with a McCulloch 
chain saw, loaded onto steel pallets, and pulled by tractors 
to loading points. A machine lifts the pallets to the bodies of 
trucks. In wet weather, a steel slide is hitched under pallets 
to make snaking easier. Chain saws have increased produc- 
tion of a man 400 percent. One man can now cut four cords 
of pulpwood whereas he formerly produced one per day. An 
even newer method is now being tried whereby trees suit- 
able for both pulpwood and poles are cut in one operation 
and mechanically loaded. This invention is not yet univer- 
sally accepted but shows promise. Pulpwood contractors 
also cut tops of logs that have been felled and harvest 
skinned, bent, or broken timber.19 


The splitting gun, a recent innovation, is a steel wedge 
which is fired into timber and splits it in two parts. The 
splitting gun, developed by engineers of the pulpwood 
industry, is a great time saver. It divides timber into twoor 
more pieces, making wood easier to load and more adapt- 
able to debarkers and choppers.?° Cutting of logs for saw 
and plywood mills is almost wholly a mechanical process. 
The tree, felled by a chain saw, leaves a short stump. The 
sawyer makes an undercut in the direction he wishes the 
tree to fall. He then shifts to the opposite side and makes his 
cut through to the undercut. This causes the tree to fall in 
the desired direction.2! 

Tong hooks are attached to the ends of logs, and the logs 
are moved to skid pans by caterpillar tractors. As many as 
six logs may be skidded out to the loading area on one pan. 
The skid pan prevents logs from being stopped by roots, 
stumps, and other timber while being snaked to the loading 
area. The caterpillar tractor runs on its own shoes or pads, 
moving over soft, boggy areas and makes snaking logs 
easier and faster. 
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Piles of logs are heaped up by the road where they await 
the loaders and trailer-trucks. Logs up to three feet in 
diameter are loaded by a Bantam loader. All makes of 
truck-trailers with six wheels on trucks and eight on 
trailers are common in Crossett logging operations. These 
truck-trailers haul as much as 4,000 feet of timber at a time 
over graveled and blacktop roads to mills. 

From the woods, the logs are hauled to the mills where 
they are weighed, scaled, and dumped into the mill pond for 
easier transportation to the endless chain. Once on the 
chain, they are washed by a powerful spray of water and 
debarked, the bark being used for fuel. Washing of logs 
makes manufacture easier. A magnet is used to ascertain if 
logs contain any ferrous material, and if found, logs are re- 
sawed to prevent damage to saws and other equipment. 


In 1956, pulpwood producers and logging contractors 
collected $7,000,000 from the company. The logging con- 
tractor operates only on company lands while pulpwood 
producers buy wood anywhere and sell to the company. In 
the same year, there were thirty-six pulpwood producers in 
five states supplying company mills. They sold the company 
250,000 cords of wood, employed 1,000 men, and operated 
equipment valued at $900,000. 

Since the demise of tram roads and logging camps, 
Crossett has built and maintained a network of graveled 
roads throughout its holdings. This enables contractors to 
conduct logging operations in all sections of Crossett lands. 
Once the roads are built, they become public roads. Roads 
also serve as firebreaks and drainage, enabling loblolly 
pines to grow better, and make forests more accessible to 
sportsmen and supervision of foresters. 


Lumber companies in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, except for inferior trees, removed all timber from 
their lands. The use of the skidder in logging operations 
destroyed most of the trees rejected by loggers. In addition, 
the age-old practice of burning the woods in the spring 
season to provide tender grass for cattle prevented natural 
reforestation. Each year from 1900 to 1916, Arkansas 
produced a billion board feet of lumber. At this rate of 
cutting, a general belief existed that by the thirties all 
virgin timber would be exhausted. 
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Most lumber men believed that it would take too long to 
grow merchantable timber and expected to cease 
operations after the original forests had been consumed. 
But a few farseeing men believed that with long growing 
seasons and abundant rainfall a second crop of timber 
might be produced over a fifty-year period. They therefore 
protected seed trees and attempted, often unsuccessfully, to 
end the practice of burning the woods every spring season. 

The pioneer in reforestation in the South, Henry 
Hardtner of Urania, Louisiana, began reforestation as 
early as 1916. Officials of Crossett inspected results 
achieved by Hardtner and were convinced that a profitable 
second crop of valuable timber could be grown. Already a 
young crop of trees had sprung up on company cutover 
lands that proved reforestation economical and practical. 
In some areas untouched by fire, a new growth had sprung 
up almost large enough for cutting. It now appeared to com- 
pany officials that with scientific management, lumber 
operations could be made permanent. Cap Gates said, “The 
biggest thing we have done is to work out a practical pro- 
gram of perpetual operation.”22 

The company employed its first forester in 1922, whose 
first duties were confined chiefly to fire prevention. 
Shovels, axes, and wet pine tops were the primitive tools 
used to extinguish and retard fires. Also installed was the 
practice of leaving two seed trees on each acre and all small 
timber that, if left to grow, would within a few years 
increase in value. By 1929, selective cutting and the adjust- 
ment of mill operations to annual growth was instituted. 
Scientific forest management had now become a major 
factor in company operation.?3 

John Wishart of the forestry division explained in 
detail the work of the department. According to Wishart, 
presently there are eleven forestry districts, each of which 
consists of 50,000 acres. Each district is managed by a 
district forester with eight or more assistants. Foresters are 
responsible for prevention of fires, and disease, and also 
determine the number and kinds of trees that are market- 
able. Contract loggers cut only timbers selected by for- 
esters.*4 Over the years, the forestry department assumed 
increasing importance in company operations. Its chief 
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responsibility was to provide a continuous source of raw 
materials for the industry. Forestry officials procured 
materials from lands owned by others and grew timber on 
the immense holdings of the company. 


Perhaps fundamental to forest reproduction was the 
problem of fire prevention. Districts used heavy trucks and 
plows to confine and extinguish fires that sporadically 
broke out in the woods. In the early days, the problems of 
fire control were exceedingly difficult to handle. The age- 
old custom of burning dead grass in the spring season had to 
be broken, and this took time. Overnight the young grass 
sprang up after a fire and nourished cattle. In time, through 
education and legislation, woods fires virtually disappeared. 


Nature has always been the best reforester. Seedlings 
from native trees have been proved to be superior to those 
obtained from other sections of the country, perhaps 
because they are already acclimated. Nature is aided in 
many ways by forest experts. Soil is sometimes chopped up 
to make a more acceptable seed bed. Hand planting and 
seeding from aeroplanes are practiced. By careful seeding, 
soil culture and breeding, foresters expect to eventually 
produce super trees. Already the characteristics of trees 
have been upgraded, but more importantly, experts hope to 
produce faster growing timber with greater resistance to 
disease. Since pines are the most valuable trees of all, they 
are grown on all land that will profitably produce them. 
Underplanting is used to encourage pine growth in areas 
where hardwoods are of poor quality. Hardwood is encour- 
aged on land where it produces high quality timber. 


Two methods of disposing of undesirable timber are 
burning and spraying. When an area is control burned, itis 
precisely marked off. Moisture content of the air and wind 
velocity have to be taken into consideration when burning 
or good areas of timber might go up in smoke. Control 
burning, unharmful to healthy pines, destroys undesirable 
species. It is a practice that must be repeated to insure a 
pure stand of pine. Undesirable trees and shrubs are also 
removed by spraying. Chemicals under great pressure 
injected among the trees kill off the unwanted growth, but 
leave pines unharmed. 
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The collection and planting program is interesting as 
well as vital to forest reproduction. Seeds are usually 
bought from natives who gather cones from timber cut by 
loggers in the fall season. Each bushel of cones contains 
25,000 to 30,000 seeds. Preference is given to loblolly pine 
seeds because this species grows faster than shortleaf and 
produces wood that is almost as valuable. 

Gathered cones are stored at the forestry station and 
allowed to dry until they are picked up by a state forestry 
truck. The seeds are removed from the cones and de- 
winged. Seeds are more easily stored when de-winged and 
also easier to plant. It has been found from tests that seeds 
from southeast Arkansas produce better trees than those 
gathered from any other section. The seeds are planted by 
the state forestry nursery in ground rented by the Crossett 
Company. The baby pines are then removed and planted by 
machine or by hand on company lands. Thousands of trees 
are given to farmers who grow them under supervision of 
company foresters. The state also buys seeds from natives 
for reforestation and supply annually from twenty to thirty 
million shortleaf and loblolly seedlings. Ordinarily a 
Whitfield contour planter, because it can go around sharp 
curves, is ideal for underplanting. The trailer-type planter 
is used for open areas. 

An almost ideal method of seeding is by air by which as 
many as 1,300 acres may be planted in seven and one-half 
hours. In 1960, the department planted 5,000 acres in pine 
seedlings. By conforming to nature’s design, the best 
planting time of the year is between December and March. 
Working closely with the forestry department is Custer 
Ross, district forester employed by the state. The dean of all 
Arkansas foresters, Ross and his crew, particularly in fire 
control, cooperate with the company forestry department. 
Under the direction of Ross, the area is patrolled regularly 
by plane for fire detection. When fires are discovered, crews 
with hand tools, tractor plows, water, saws, and axes 
quickly cut lanes through timber to contain fires.” Ross is 
now retired. 

For many years, Yale University operated a camp at 
Crossett for the purpose of giving firsthand training to 
candidates for Masters and Ph.D. degrees in the school of 
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forestry. Yale University’s interest in the Crossett forestry 
practices began when Dr. H. H. Chapman, veteran pro- 
fessor of forestry at Yale, served as consultant in the 
institution of the company’s reforestation program. The 
forestry students spent eleven weeks at the camp where 
there was neither telephone nor television. Company 
officials and experts often gave lectures on forestry 
management. Dr. Meyer, veteran teacher at the camp, 
believed that the best way to learn is by observation and 
participation. Dr. Meyer also believed that Crossett 
Company had one of the best forestry programs in the 
world.26 

Students at Yale camp received instruction in timber 
estimating, spotting, insects, disease, measurements, and 
fire control. In addition to being exposed to modern man- 
agement, they also learned the latest technique in sawmill, 
papermill, and logging practices. The Crossett camp for 
Yale students emphasized dirt forestry or the actual raising 
and care of trees from the time they were seedlings until 
they emerged as products of the mills. When the University 
decided to emphasize training of forestry scientists, the 
Crossett camp was closed in 1966, and students from Yale 
no longer came.?? 

Established in 1930, the United States Forest Research 
Station, located eight miles south of Crossett, was directed 
by R. R. Reynolds. This project grew out of the work of the 
Crossett Company. A Mr. Wickersham of Yale, forester for 
Crossett, persuaded the company to set aside 30,000 acres 
for selective cutting. In 1934, the company gave the United 
States Forestry Service 1,680 acres, and an office was 
established at the present site. The buildings were built by 
the Works Progress Administration, and all roads were 
constructed by hand labor. 

In 1968, according to Reynolds, $500,000 worth of 
research was in progress. Since the entire project could be 
destroyed by one devastating fire, protection is a dire 
necessity. The station relies upon the state, the Crossett 
Company, and its own efforts to prevent disastrous fires. Up 
until the present, not one single experiment has been lost 
because of fire. The Crossett Research Station is a Southern 
Forest Research Station, one of ten in the country, and it is 
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primarily concerned with loblolly and shortleaf pine. Slash 
is one of the best southern pines and grows well along pond 
and water courses. It is a rapid growing tree with long 
needles, and few insects attack it. But it is highly suscep- 
tible to fire. The Crossett area is located too far north for the 
slash pine to thrive. Pines, native in the area, are the best 
producers. Shortleaf pine stands drier and poorer soils and 
sprouts when burned. Loblolly, more resistant to disease, 
does not grow in water-logged soils. The number six 
shortleaf pine at the station is 32 years old, 25 inches in 
diameter, and 100 feet tall. 


In the Crossett area the soil is poor but well suited for 
trees. In some places, the windblown soil is twenty-five feet 
in depth, in the Crossett area only about five feet. Water is 
first reached at about twenty-five and later around sixty 
feet. This soil holds water well, and on experimental plots, 
which may be irrigated, the trees get their supply of 
moisture from rainfall. 

The United States Experiment Station constantly 
seeks to discover an outstanding tree and finds about one in 
three-fourths of every million. The cones of superior trees 
are kept, and seedlings from them are planted carefully and 
checked through the years to determine if they reproduce 
the characteristics of their parents. One of the most 
encouraging quests, and most interesting, is the constant 
search for the plus tree, one that is far superior to others 
that grow around it in the same type of soil and under 
similar conditions. The plus trees are recorded by number 
and location. Periodically, they are measured to determine 
height, diameter, straightness, distance to first branches, 
and crown. Even the direction of branch growth is noted. 
Foresters have observed that branches that grow straight 
out from the trees instead of upward toward the crown 
prune themselves quicker and leave less scars on bodies of 
timber. 

These unique trees are crossed with similar ones, anda 
careful record of parentage is kept. It usually takes ten 
years to determine whether or not a tree is really superior. 
If outstanding, more crosses of this tree with others are 
made. It is hoped that from superior pines a tree that will 
grow faster, larger, and taller can be grown. Moreover, the 
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wood will be of better quality. A considerable period of time 
is needed to breed experimental trees. An agriculturalist 
may determine the effects of a cross or some other experi- 
ment with cotton or watermelons from one to two years, but 
it takes half a century or more to achieve the same result ina 
forest. However, since the work of the experiment station 





Wilcoxon Forest. Levi Wilcoxon standing beside the sign naming the 
forest honoring him in 1948. Wilcoxon wanted a virgin pine stand to 
remain untouched so that future generations might always view it. When 
he made the 100-acre reservation in 1939, he had no idea that it would be 
named in his honor. But he was a happy man when, on May 27, 1948, the 
Levi Wilcoxon Forest was officially named and set aside for all time. There 
could be no more appropriate tribute to this man who labored among the 
forests all his life, than to have one of his fondest dreams realized, in his 
lifetime. Courtesy Georgia Pacific file, Forest Echoes, June 1948 
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began and the forestry division accelerated its forest devel- 
opment and protection work, significant improvement of 
forests has been noted. 

The United States Experiment Station is able to report 
good results from super trees. At present time, there are 
40,000 young trees under study from hybrids to super trees. 
Also, there are 160,000 trees being studied from crosses 
made by foresters. Reynolds says that the pine crosses 
readily, the shortleaf with loblolly, the loblolly with the 
slash. 

Because of their great height, the super trees are more 
likely to suffer from lightning than shorter ones. One super 
tree is sixty-nine years old, 108 feet tall, eighteen and four- 
tenths inches in diameter. It has a wood gravity of 56anda 
clean length of seventy-six feet. It appears that this is an 
elite tree that clearly demonstrates superior qualities over 
other pines. Meanwhile the search goes on for other super 
trees. 





Forestry. Research at Crossett Experimental Forest was directed at 
helping the forester make poorly stocked forests look like this. Picture 
made in 1956. Courtesy Georgia Pacific files 
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At present, there are 100 of these super trees in Crossett 
forests, all identified by a blue band and watched carefully. 
These unusual trees have been compared with five other 
trees growing close around them. They must be taller, 
straighter, faster growing, and possess a more perfect 
crown. A pipe is extended alongside to a distance of two feet 
above the crown of the tree. Insecticides are pumped 
through the pipe and spray the top to protect cones from 
insects. The cones are gathered and the seeds planted in 
experimental plots. 


Not only are the seeds of these trees planted and their 
seedlings used in experimental plots, but grafts are made 
from them onto other good pines. Branches of super trees 
may also be rooted in aspecial green house under controlled 
conditions and later reset in the forest. Often they reveal the 
characteristics of the parent plant but not in every instance. 


R. R. Reynolds discussed what is done to get new and 
superior trees. Growth of the stand must be carefully 
studied and should be thinned to a minimum of 1,500 trees 
on each acre. Reduction of the number of trees is done for 
the purpose of growing saw logs within a thirty year period. 
Soil moisture, more than anything else, determines the 
growth of a tree. On account of moisture, normal trees grow 
only half the season.®° 


Rings in the wood of the tree tell stories about water, 
growth, disease, and seasons. The small darker rings in 
pine wood are the summer growth and are much smaller 
but more compact than the lighter colored rings. The 
lighter colored rings indicate the spring growth when there 
is usually much more moisture. Spring growth wood 
produces pulp inferior to that of summer. Samples of wood 
from irrigated trees show that they produce much more 
summer growth than those having less moisture. The aim, 
therefore, is to develop a tree that will require less moisture 
and produce better wood. Irrigation now seems impractical 
in large forests. On one such plot, trees have been allowed to 
grow since virgin timber was cut in 1915. Hardwoods and 
pines grow on this plot as nature determines. Since 1915, 
this area has grown approximately 13,510 board feet pine 
and 5,105 board feet hardwood per acre. This is approxi- 
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mately the volume of timber found per acre in virgin 
forests.3! 

The laboratory is well equipped for observation with 
soil and wood products of the forests. Here a scientist 
analyzes soils to determine content, moisture holding 
power, and general ability to grow good trees. Experiments 
have proven that inbreeding retards growth, and maxi- 
mum development is achieved through cross breeding. 
When a super tree is located, open pollination is allowed the 
first year. The second year the pollen is gathered and used 
on other trees to boost quality in seedlings. Pine cones 
mature in two years, and the seedlings grow in the nursery 
or greenhouse for one year and are then reset in test areas. 

The United States Experiment Station, the Yale 
Camp, and the Forestry Department of Crossett have 
through the years cooperated in a continuing effort to grow 
better trees faster and to harvest timber on a schedule that 
will provide a continual industrial supply. As one forester 
stated in We Are The Crossett Company, “Our job in the 
forestry division is seeing to it that there are raw mate- 
rials—now and forever—to keep our company’s manufac- 
turing plants supplied.” To accomplish this herculean task, 
the Forestry Department uses 174 company employees and 
72 independent contractors and shippers, employing 
slightly over 1,400 men. Actually, the Forestry Department 
is the sustaining organization for the vast industries of the 
company. More than any other department it determines 
the volume of production as well as quality and longevity.*2 


Notes on Chapter Seven 


1. Statement made to author by Earl Nelms, June 15, 1968. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Observation of the author. 

4. Statement made to author by L. L. Gibbs, August 1, 1968. 
5. Statement made to author by Earl Nelms, June 15, 1968. 

6. Forest Echoes (February, 1961), Vol. 21, No. 2, p. 11. 

7. Observation of the author. 

8. Statement made to author by Earl Nelms, June 18, 1968. 

9. Forest Echoes (July, 1960), Vol. 10, No. 7, p. 4. 

10. Ibid. (August, 1957), Vol. 17, No. 8, p. 10. 
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be Dr. Charles F. Taylor). 
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Chapter VIII 
Labor 


The Crossett Company from the beginning took a 
liberal paternalistic view of its employees. Cap Gates, 
according to A. C. Moncrief, Sr., was especially sensitive to 
the welfare and interests of those of his company. Gates ran 
the company with a firm hand and usually, because of the 
better wages paid to workers, attracted men employed by 
other lumber firms.! 

In general, the Crossett Company, during its entire 
existence, because of advanced labor policies, attracted a 
better than average class of workers. As late as 1961, Peter 
Watzek, president of the Crossett interests, said: 


We recognize that we have a responsibility to our 
fellow employees to work with them by the golden rule, 
providing the dignity of good employment, and the means 
of personal satisfaction and achievement as consistently as 
possible. We havea responsibility to ourselves to meet these 
obligations in such a way that we may live in full human 
dignity in the sight of God, providing satisfaction to 
ourselves and to our fellow men.? 


It is not surprising then that, when other mills paid as 
little as 75¢ a day for labor and provided primitive housing, 
Crossett Lumber Company wages for ordinary workers 
averaged $1.25 and provided comfortable dwellings with 
electric lights and running water. Above average, some- 
times far above average, remuneration and care has been 
the rule for Crossett. 

This paternalistic or benevolent attitude was due to the 
type men who founded the company. They were all men of 
exceptional ability and resourcefulness. When the Gates 
brothers, the Crossetts, and the Watzeks began operations 
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in Crossett, they had already demonstrated ability in the 
lumber industry. Moreover, Cap Gates wanted his opera- 
tion to become not just another ordinary lumber business, 
and he sought to use the best methods and employ superior 
workers. Shiftless, troublesome workers were neither 
employed nor allowed to remain long in Crossett. To attract 
the better workers, comparatively high wages were paid 
and, if possible, close personal relationships between the 
General Manager, Cap Gates, and employees were 
promoted.? 

Labor policies of the company in general succeeded in 
maintaining a contented, stable worker, and few sought 
employment elsewhere. When the company came to 
Crossett, there was resentment on the part of nearby 
farmers. Cap Gates instituted a farm bureau at company 
expense to help farmers. He also allowed farmers to 
purchase supplies at normal prices. The farm agency 
established by the company employed a full-time farm 
expert at considerable expense to the firm. Cap Gates, an 
amateur farmer, took a personal interest in agricultural 
problems and his advice was sought by farmers in the 
Crossett vicinity.4 

For the benefit of employees who wished to provide for 
emergencies, Cap Gates formed an investment company. To 
those who participated, a minimum of $500 was required 
which could be paid by deducting five percent of the 
monthly wage. The investment company continued for 
many years and gave assistance to hundreds of employees 
when needed. No person ever lost his investment. 

The Morning Glory, authored by Cora Ganaway 
Williams, published in 1910, summarizes the kind of town 
and services provided by the company in the early days. 
According to Williams, everything possible was done for 
the welfare of the employees. There was a laundry, bakery, 
churches, a modern gymnasium, hospital, natatorium, 
library, and a large auditorium that had a reception hall for 
small parties.® 

A bonus plan to encourage longevity in employment 
and superior workmanship was instituted in 1908. Em- 
ployees were given four percent of their yearly wage at 
Christmas time. One-half of one percent of his annual wage 
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was added to the four percent each year during the first ten 
years employment. The bonus, no doubt, was welcomed at 
Christmas time and encouraged workers to remain on the 
job. 

The company encouraged social gatherings and 
recreation. Once each year all who attended Sunday school 
were given a picnic at company expense. Usually, however, 
many more than attended Sunday school were present. 
Seats on flatcars were built, and Sunday school members 
were transported to the picnic grounds. 


Dr. Charles F. Taylor, representative of the United 
States Government, had high praise for the Crossett 
hospital, built by the company, saying it compared with 
those in cities. It was steam heated, had a complete sewage 
system, two operating rooms, laboratory, X-ray apparatus, 
and a dispensary. The company’s health plan enabled 
employees to obtain thirty days room and board at $1.25 per 
day. A like sum obtained the same benefits for the first two 
children of the family, and other children received free 
treatment. An employee and any member of his family 
received treatment of major and minor ills at the thirty- 
five-room hospital staffed by competent physicians and 
nurses.® 

Early in its history, the Crossett Company instituted a 
system of service awards. When an employee had worked 
for the company twenty-five years, he became eligible for 
an award which was usually a gold watch. Then after each 
subsequent five years of employment, he received another 
special award. The awards were made at a special cere- 
mony to which all employees and their families were 
invited, climaxed by the biggest banquet of the year.” 

In addition to social security, a non-contributory 
pension system was instituted with $4,000,000 deposited in 
New York banks. The banks paid the employees their 
pensions for service rendered prior to 1959 and afterwards. 
The company paid into the fund 3.15% of the employee’s 
annual wage, and a board reviewed and approved all 
requests for benefits. Normal retirement was at sixty-five, 
but workers with twenty-five years service could retire at 
fifty-five. Disability retirement at fifty-five after twenty 
years employment was optional. It should be noted that 
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employees paid nothing toward retirement but reaped full 
benefit of the system.® 


In the early years of the Crossett Lumber Company, 
each foreman was trained to administer first aid. A safety 
program was organized in 1937 that decreased injuries and 
accidents. Awards were given each department for safety 
achievement at a safety dinner. Often each mill employee 
was given some token of appreciation for a good safety 
record. On Christmas, for instance, the paper mill often 
gave each employee a big ham. Forest Echoes for February, 
1968 noted that another safety record had been set in 1967 
with a twenty-eight percent reduction in injuries, or only 
twenty-five disabling injuries in 4,750,349 man hours 
worked. In addition, Crossett supported the personal 
liability act of 1953 and lent every other assistance possible 
in cases of fatal or serious injury.® 


In later years, the Crossett Company held family days 
to which all residents of the city and surrounding area were 
invited. The family day, held on the Fourth of July, 
provided everyone food, drinks, and a big fireworks display 
at night. Contests such as racing, swimming, log sawing, 
and hot dog eating provided entertainment with a big dance 
climaxing festivities. 


Crossett’s attitude toward its workers is reflected in 
gifts made to education by the company. The company 
made many unrestricted grants. In 1961, a total of $266,000 
had been donated to colleges since 1954. Aid in the form of 
scholarships to graduates and undergraduates amounted to 
$75,000 since 1954. Many needy students were given 
employment during the summer season. Gifts to education 
for capital improvement totaled $1,200,000 during the 
period 1954 to 1962.1° 


When the Bartholomew plan was adopted by the 
company in 1946, homes were sold to employees. The 
churches were moved, and the company donated on a 
matching basis, giving $50,000 each to the Baptist and 
Methodist churches. When other churches were built, the 
company rendered similar financial aid. This practice 
continued, though to a lesser degree, until the company 
disposed of its holdings to the Georgia Pacific Corporation.!! 
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It would appear that the Crossett Company took an 
unusual interest in its workers. Perhaps more than most 
companies Crossett officials understood that a contented 
worker would always be astable and efficient employee. In 
providing such services as swimming pools, youth centers, 
schools, and churches, it was not only good business but also 
fulfilled real human needs. It must be said, however, that 
most lumber companies lacked the enlightened practices of 
the Crossett Company. 


In the early days, things were not easy for the worker 
who received 10¢ and 12¢ an hour for his work. Crossett 
Erwin, one of the early employees of the company, now 
retired on a non-contributory pension, asserted that the 
company compensated for low wages by providing houses 
cheaply, lights, water, and even furniture. Homes and 
picket fences were kept freshly painted and repaired by the 
company without cost to the occupants. 


The story of Ed Harris illustrates in general the 
relationship of employer and employee. Harris came to 
Crossett in 1903 and took his first job as aswamper at $1.25 
a day. He was soon made a waiter on a boarding train where 
he was paid only $15.00 a month plus room and board. He 
was then moved to the surveying crew where he helped 
survey rights-of-way for tram roads. Harris was later made 
a locomotive engineer with another advance in salary. 
Later he became foreman of asteel gang and laid more rails 
than any man in Arkansas. From the steel gang, he was 
again promoted to locomotive engineer in the switching 
yards and continued there until retirement on a non- 
contributory pension.!2 


Yet, labor unrest existed at times. One controversy 
demonstrated methods employed by Cap Gates to the dis- 
satisfaction of workers. In the early thirties, Gates was 
confronted with efforts of workers to organize a union. The 
workers had been meeting and seemed well along toward 
achieving an organization. Gates invited all the employees, 
wives, and children to a big turkey dinner. After the meal, 
Gates informed the workers that a union would not be 
opposed, but if one were formed, the mills would close 
operations. The wives liked the town and living conditions, 
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and presumably coerced their mates to give up their project 
to form a union. 

Efforts to form a union were made from time to time 
but failed until the paper mill began operation in the early 
thirties. Major grievances against the company then were 
poor working conditions. Actually, the Crossett Lumber 
Company had expanded into a complex, employing more 
men than previously, and its growth led to a neglect of the 
welfare of employees. In 1934, the men struck for recog- 
nition of their union, and the company capitulated. 


Norman Dolan and Louis Temple, long time employees 
of the Crossett Company and both past presidents of their 
unions and still active in union work, collaborated in giving 
an account of the relationship between labor and the 
Crossett Company. In 1934, Crossett employees affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor after a long and 
severe struggle with the company. L. J. Arnold, then 
resident manager of the company, stubbornly opposed the 
formation of the union.4 

The company refused the use of any of their facilities 
for labor meetings. Workers met in the open woods to avoid 
interference from company officials. Dolan and Temple 
agree that there were many company spies and snoopers 
everywhere. When the union was finally formed, the 
company refused recognition. The union then went to court 
and won their case. Dolan asserted that the anti-union 
attitude of the company was reprehensible. The company, 
in its determination to defeat the union, fired many of its 
employees and forced others to leave Crossett. Some of the 
unfortunate workers lost their homes because of union 
activity. Others lost cars and even furniture. During the 
period of labor trouble, the workers were not denied credit 
by the commissary. Strikers also received financial aid and 
assistance from sympathetic people of surrounding com- 
munities. After the strike was over, the men who had been 
fired were re-hired and moved back into the houses 
previously occupied. But even though the union was a 
reality and the strikers had won, the company continued for 
some time to oppose labor organizations. 

Soon after the paper mill was established in 1937, 
workers in the plant, with the cooperation of those em- 
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ployed in the sawmills, struck for better working condi- 
tions. The company refused demands made by the workers, 
and a two-month strike paralyzed the town. Union organ- 
izers used persuasion, underhand action, and whippings to 
maintain solidarity in the ranks of labor. Despite the 
bitterness of the conflict, workers wisely refrained from 
destroying company property. 

The company sought, through use of strikebreakers, to 
defeat the union and end the strike. One morning asawmill 
official led a gang of strikebreakers to the mill and seemed 
on the verge of succeeding in resumption of operations. But 
success eluded the mill officials when turbine operators 
threatened to stop the engines thus cutting all service to 
plants and town. The sawmill, in the face of this threat, 
backed down. R. P. Meredith, manager of the Personnel 
Department, believed that the shutdown of the mill was 
unpopular with a majority of the employees. The outbreak 
of violence led a number of men to send their wives and 
children away. But the employees won, and the union was 
recognized.'5 

Since this brief period of hostility and agitation, 
according to Temple and Dolan, working conditions have 
been equal to or better than those of other firms in the area. 
Evidence of this is the fact that turnover in the complex is 
exceedingly light, amounting to only one-half of one percent 
annually. For instance, in 1968, only 9 of 900 employed in 
the paper mill complex changed jobs. Men usually leave 
because of promotions, retirement, or death, and a desire to 
move about the country. 


The longevity of employees and their desire to remain 
in Crossett has been in large measure due to environment. 
The town has always been clean and well kept. If illness 
struck, the company and neighbors cared for the family. 
The company has always helped the schools, churches, and 
social activities. The Dolans and Temple now live in houses 
originally built by the company, though in each case 
remodeled and enlarged. These houses were built of good 
lumber and well constructed. 


Labor leaders say that the company has always been 


progressive and give evidence of the statement. The 
sawmill was one of the first in the nation to electrify and 
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modernize its operation. In 1921, the company installed a 
modern power plant to furnish electric power for a growing 
town and thriving industry. Later, using sawdust and 
shavings, the power house provided steam to turbines and 
carriages. /6 

The management had a lot to do with the harmonious 
relations between workers and management. Clarkson 
followed Arnold as General Manager after the strike of 
1937. Clarkson, unlike his predecessors, realized that 
unionism was a part of modern industrialism, and the 
company made a place for labor. In negotiating union 
contracts, the company in general follows a pattern pre- 
vailing among other nearby companies. Usually the 
company delays negotiations with local unions until settle- 
ments have been reached in other organizations. Usually, 
too, a free exchange of views between the unions and the 
company leads to speedy agreement. Meredith expressed 
the company’s philosophy of labor: 


We have always taken the position that our greatest 
assets are the people, managerial, supervisory, and hourly 
employees. The company makes jobs for no one, and a 
person is respected for what he does or how he does it. As 
for people, their needs as human beings must be met and 
their dignity upheld.!” 


The union has no authority in the selection of employees 
at Crossett according to state law and the provisions of the 
open shop. Employees are required to have a high school 
education or its equivalent. Other qualifications such as 
previous work experience and character are considered. A 
testing program is used to properly fit men into positions 
where they can advance most rapidly and efficiently. It is 
the policy of the company to rehabilitate delinquents when 
rehabilitation seems likely to succeed. 


The Crossett Company conforms to state law in general 
and provides adequately for their men in safety, promo- 
tions, adequate medical care, and living conditions. The 
company provides a weekly stipend when a worker is ill or 
because of accident. The personnel division supervises the 
operation of group insurance plans and is responsible for 
activities in employment, placement, training, safety, labor 
relations, employee services, and public relations. !8 
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L. L.. Gibbs, former Superintendent of Power for the 
Crossett Company, conveys the same impression of labor- 
management relations. Gibbs says that, during the depres- 
sion, the sawmill continued to run until there was no place 
to stack the lumber. The company gave credit to the people 
during the depression, and no one went hungry in Crossett. 
Prices at the commissary were cut as low as possible. A 
twenty-four pound sack of flour sold for 35¢, bacon for 7¢ a 
pound, work shoes for $1.75, and a good suit of clothes could 
be bought at the commissary for $15.00. 

In spite of efforts to maintain full employment, it was 
necessary for the company to lay men off. The first to go 
were those without dependents, then others who lived out of 
town; finally some who lived in town had to be discharged. 
Wages were also greatly reduced. The Chemical Company 
paid 7¢ and 11¢ an hour, and the sawmill paid 15¢. Rumor 
has it that John Watzek used $500,000 of his own money to 
tide the company over this period.}9 


Except for farming, mostly in the delta areas, the 
economy of the county is almost solely dependent upon the 
operations of the Crossett Company. Though no one seems to 
know what percent of the county payroll comes from 
Crossett, Meredith states that 70¢ of every tax dollar is paid 
by the Crossett Company. Because of the vital role the 
Crossett Company exercises in Ashley County, harmonious 
relations between employer and employee is of first 
importance. On the whole, except for minor exceptions, the 
relationship between the two factors of production has been 
good. 

Dolan sheds light on the position of the blacks in the 
community. A knife-wielding Negro cut the throat of 
Henry Reed who narrowly survived. The black, the only 
one ever lynched in Crossett, was taken from the jail by an 
aroused mob and hanged from a water pipe back of the 
business section. Perpetrators of the crime were never 
apprehended.” 

No general animosity existed between black and white 
at any time. The two sections of town have always been 
separated. There has been no organized persecution of the 
black race, and they draw the same wages as white men for 
equal jobs, though none is in higher management. They own 
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their houses and keep their homes and yards in good order, 
School integration was without incident. 
R. P. Meredith, manager of the Personnel Division and 


appreciation of the blacks and the company’s attitude 
through the years. He said that twenty-five to thirty percent 


Crossett man was one of the first twelve Negro commis- 
sloned officers in the Navy. The T. W. Daniel school, 
formerly a school for black children, was one of six 
accredited Negro schools in Arkansas.2! 
Labor-management relations may be the principal 
reason that the Crossett Company continued to expand 


away, the Crossett Company, with the support of contented 
labor, built a modern town and a multi-million dollar 
industry in the midst of a forest. The significance of it al] 
may be in mutual respect and a spirit of cooperation that 
seems unique. 
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Chapter IX 
The Light Still Shines 


Janice Clark, local historian, wrote in the News 
Observer April 18, 1968, “The light continues to draw 
visitors from many states and cities.” Yet, she also asks, 
“Has something scared it away?” 


In the News Observer of June 23, 1964, Mrs. Clark wrote 
a lengthy article in response to the repeated requests of 
school children in other areas in which she again explained 
the strange phenomenon of the Light of Crossett, Arkansas. 
In this story, she says that the best way to see the light is to 
stand on the Missouri Pacific Railroad Tracks and look 
north. The darker the night the better. Stand still and ina 
few minutes it will appear. It may be about head high and 
seem like an orange or red ball that glows for a moment and 
then just disappears. It may appear closer to the tracks. 


WATCHEM, a feature editor of the Houston Chronicle, 
in reply to a request in 1975 for explanation of the Crossett 
Light, said, “The Crossett Light first gained national 
attention early in the 1950's, says John Scheussler, deputy 
director of the Mutual UFO network.” It was about 18 
inches in diameter and seemed to come up from the railroad 
tracks. It would remain about three or four feet from the 
ground, he said. Schuessler continued, “The light was not 
affected by other lights. People would shine car lights on it 
and it wouldn’t change in intensity.” 


He says a group from Yale University studied the light 
early in the 1950’s and was unable to explain the light’s 
qualities. The light would disappear as soon as anyone 
approached it, explained Schuessler. Another strange 
characteristic of the light, Schuessler says, was the manner 
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in which the light would disappear. “It wouldn’t fade out 
or gradually disappear—it would just go away.” So, what 
was the source of the light? “I would like to think it was just 
a refraction of some sort, but there was so much under- 
growth in the area, that it was hard to say.” He also rules 
out the possibility of a UFO. 

One rumor circulated that some thought explained 
Crossett’s mystery. “It’s just an old wive’s tale, but sup- 
posedly a railroad worker had been killed in the area some 
years before and somehow the worker’s head was never 
found. The light was supposed to be the worker’s wife 
holding a lantern, looking for her husband’s head. He says 
the light was last seen about seven years ago. Your inquiry 
has sparked interest in the light again and Scheussler says 
he intends to go to south Arkansas and find out if the light 
still shines in Crossett.” 

The above was reprinted in the Crossett News Observer 
on October 27, 1976. Reports of the light being seen since 
that date are numerous. On Sunday, April 1, 1979, the 
author made another trip to the Unity Road at the Missouri 
Pacific tracks and saw the light, just for a moment. This 
time, it was about as large as a man’s head and almost red, 
vanishing quickly. The night was dark, the clouds low and 
heavy and a light rain was falling. 

The editor of the Forest Echoes, a local promotional 
magazine, in the June and July 1947 issues either explains 
or unexplains the light and its mystery. 


In the June issue the editor says: 


A mile east of Crossett the Unity Road crosses the 
tracks of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. If a person looks 
north from this crossing during the hours of darkness, 
within a short time he will likely see a yellow light appear, 
glow for a second or two and then vanish. 

The light has puzzled observers for the past twenty 
years. At night, it has become something of a pastime for 
persons to park their car at the crossing and watch for the 
light. Several investigations have been made. One report is 
that when the light was approached it vanished only to 
reappear behind the investigators. Some of the investi- 
gators have explained the light as luminous gas escaping 
from a nearby marsh, or the ghost of a person decapitated 
in a train accident returning for his head. To my knowI- 
edge, none of these explanations have been accepted. 
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On May 9th, your author began a scientific investi- 
gation of this so-called phenomenon that ended with con- 
clusive proof as to its cause. I hereby set forth that investi- 
gation and its findings. 

To aid me in my investigation, I selected Otis 
MecGuillicuitte, a fearless man with a slightly sleepy 
appearance caused by insomnia. Nor could I have chosen a 
more qualified person. Otis had considerable experience 
with Hallucinations, but he has taken the cure. 

We began our investigation with a series of interviews. 
To each person we asked the same question: “What do you 
think of the light?” 

Here are the answers as recorded by Otis: 

Mr. Fhneugh: “I do not believe that such a thing 
exists.” (Mr. Fhneugh does not believe that there is such a 
thing as an atomic bomb either.) 

Mr. Harry H. Checklfus: “Ah, yes, the light. I think...” 
Otis’s writing became illegible at this point. 


Mr. Walter Walters: “Speaking as ascientist, I think it 
is an Incandescent Phenomenon of undetermined origin 
producing a luminous hallucination.” 

(In other words, Mr. Walters didn’t know what to 
think.) 

Mr. Mike O’Simowitz: (Mr. Simowitz is slightly deaf 
and thought that we asked about his wife. He refused to 
answer. This did not aid us greatly in our investigation.) 

We had now secured sufficient information as to public 
opinion concerning the light and the next step was personal 
observation. 

As the light had been seen only at night, Otis wisely 
suggested that we continue our investigation in the dark. 
As we were still very much in the dark, I agreed with him. 
At 9:00 P.M. Otis and I met at the railroad crossing and 
began our vigil. 

For thirty minutes we strained our eyes against the 
darkness hoping to catch a glimpse of the light. Then 
suddenly Otis’ teeth began to chatter. This not being 
unusual, I paid little attention to it. 

“Look,” Otis gasped, “there it is.” 


Here the author of the article says, “Continued next month 
when the secret of the light will be revealed.” So, the July, 
1947 issue of Forest Echoes, Volume 7, No. 7, continues as 
follows: 


Far up the tracks to the north of us I saw ayellow glow, 
not unlike the headlights of an automobile. The glow lasted 
for a second and then vanished. 
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ation.) “The secret of the light is no longer a secret,” Otis said. | 
)public In my customarily brilliant manner I have solved the 
2rsonal mystery of the light.” 
Then Otis leaned forward and told me the secret of the 
wisely light. 
e dark. “Amazing,” I exclaimed. “Now I can tell my readers— 
th him. if any—what actually causes the light.” 
ng and “T don’t think you should do that,” Otis said. “If the 
secret is given away, it won’t be fun to come out and watch 
nst the for the light.” 
- Then “But I’ve got to tell them. I promised.” 
, DeIng “You have fulfilled your promise,” Otis said. “Your 


exact words were: The light—its secret revealed. I have 
revealed the secret to you. That is all you promised. 
Besides, if anybody really wants to know what causes the 


=xt month light have them write or call me at the Personnel Division 
the July, ‘ and I will tell them.” 

L eras an With this, we drove away in search of flying saucers— 

‘ and I wish I had never gotten mixed up in this whole thing. 
ees And it is good that the secret was not revealed, for 
leaked young people and older people from all over Arkansas and 


many other states come regularly to visit the scene of the 
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The Club House. One of the first major buildings, the Club House, was 
donated to the town by Crossett Company founder, E. S. Crossett. It was 
built in 1905-06, and stood where the present public library is located. It 
served the community as youth center, gym, auditorium, movie, club- 
house, banquet hall, and general recreation center until it was torn down in 
the early 1930’s. On the second floor was a huge room with a stage at one 
end which served for lyceum concerts, home talent productions, political 
speakers, etc. When the chairs were cleared away, a three piece 
“orchestra” (bass, guitar, and fiddle) played for dancing. The cleared floor 
was also used for basketball, volleyball, and indoor tennis. The room was 
used for banquets and church suppers, served from the great kitchen at the 
back of the floor. Downstairs were clubrooms, billiards, pool tables, 


bowling, and a theater room where the first movies were shown. 
Courtesy Georgia Pacific file 


LIGHT. It really makes no rhyme or reason that they still 
come and many do not know why they come, but almost 
every night after dark, and the darker the better, young 
people and frustrated older couples will be walking down 
the tracks toward where the light ought to be or sitting still, 
often embraced tenderly, looking for the signal of the light.! 

Ezra Spencer’s wife said to him just the other day, 
“Darling, let us go see the light.” 

Ezra snapped, “What on earth for, Imogene?” 

Imogene cooed, “So as we can kiss if we see the light.” 

“My Lord,” said Ezra, “is that what you are supposed to 
do when you see the light?” 

“Now you’ve got it,” Imogene said, and they went to see 


the light. 
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Notes on Chapter Nine 


1. Author’s experience, December 16. 1¢ 
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The grandson of the writer came by late at night with 
his girl friend. “What on earth are you doing here so late?” 
the grandfather asked. 

With a grin to match his six-feet-four frame, the 
grandson replied, “Granddad, I just thought I’d take Laura 
to see the light. Maybe something will happen if she 
actually sees the light.” 

They left by the back way and roared away toward the 
railroad tracks on the Unity road. You guessed it; they did 
not return to report to the old man. But they did get married 
soon after and it is reported that they do not need to drive 
the fifty miles up this way any more to see the light. 

Now it is reliably reported that the light is a sort of 
matrimonial miracle worker and men whose wives give 
them sass or other difficulty often lure them to the tracks 
and, if they see the light, all difficulties resolve shortly. 

Jules Aiken said just the other day, “I took Lulu to see 
the light and already it has made all the difference in the 
world. Why I never did know married life could be so 
wonderful and good too.” 

It just may be that the trainman who lost his head in the 
accident over half a century ago accomplished more than he 
sought and his wife, if it is she who carries the lantern and 


makes the light, still serves humanity ina most remarkable 
way. 


Notes on Chapter Nine 
1, Author’s experience, December 16, 1978. 











Chapter X 
Coed Hotel 


For sixty years, the Rose Inn stood on 200 Main Street 
in Crossett and blessed the town with unusually graceful 
architectural beauty and flavor. It was home for scores of 
dedicated school teachers through the years, a haven for 
weary traveling salesmen, a center of activity for clubs and 
service groups, a pleasure garden for fun seekers and a 
simple but comfortable stop-over for company executives. 
To “Cap” Gates, the renowned boss of the mill and town, it 
was a beautiful, incomparable monument to his vivacious, 
handsome wife for whom it was named by an adoring 
husband. 


Perhaps, and many say definitely, it never made any 
money, for it was built to serve and to care for thousands 
who through the years passed through or tarried in asimple 
sawmill town. And it did serve, ornament and grace as no 
other institution did through the better part of this century. 
Then one day it was gone and only the memory remains, but 
the memory is good and pleasing for all who knew her and 
all whom she served. 


Until the Rose Inn was erected, Crossett had only very 
humble accommodations for the traveler, the company 
executive and the homeless school teacher. A boarding 
house at 101 Pine Street was built to serve the hard working 
sawmill laborers who were happy to find a place to eat a 
hearty meal and flop down to rest a short while before day 
and another long stint at the sawmill. It very quickly 
earned the name of Beanery on account of the very simple, 
but ample, fare served those who boarded or who came 
through for a day. Beds in small rooms were comfortable 
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Rose Inn. The Rose Inn was one of Crossett’s most distinctive landmarks 
before it was torn down. Located on Main Street in the heart of the business 
district, it was an outstanding hotel and restaurant for many years. 





Rose Inn Banquet. This was a banquet given for employees of the store 
office force and for teachers at Crossett in 1913. The banquet was held in 
the Rose Inn before it burned. Shown in the picture in the right foreground 
going back to the left are: Jammie Nevin, Carl Hossek, Lena Walters, 
David Hastings. Standing at extreme right going back to left are: Gus 
McIntyre, Emma Cooper, Mrs. Joe Barnett, Joe Barnett, Mrs. Ray Harris, 
and Ray Harris. The others are unidentified. 
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and it was all one needed as he worked and waited for a 
house to be built so that he could move his family into town. 
The food was plentiful and good, highly seasoned and 
palatable, but the name Beanery soon stuck and never went 
away. Even after the Rose Inn was constructed, it continued 
to serve workmen and occasional visitors well. 

But Cap Gates, who had been around and knew 
something of the better things of life, did not like to house 
company executives and prominent visitors in a mere 
beanery, close to the loud noises of the busy sawmill. Sales- 
men also came from as far away as Chicago and New York 
and most of them were used to better accommodations than 
the Beanery could provide. Some believe that Cap Gates 
secretly wished to build something that he could be proud of 
for his town and that would be worthy of the name of his 
beautiful wife, Rose. But for whatever reason, workmen 
began in 1912 on the construction of the magnificent hotel 
and they used only the best lumber in all areas.? This was 
the way Cap Gates did things. So, in 1913 the doors were 
opened and the first meeting of the company executives 
took place in quiet dignity in a magnificent hotel in the 
middle of the forest.? 

The architecture of the Rose had no model in archi- 
tectural history but popped clear and bright out of Cap 
Gates’ mind. As one approached, he encountered a three- 
story green building made of heart pine shiplap for siding 
graced by a long front porch and a balcony extending the 
length of the building with dormer windows above. Red 
brick columns rose to about six feet and then were topped by 
columns made of six by six pine and painted gleaming 
white. All trim was this same gleaming white, the facings of 
the doors and windows, the bannisters on the balcony over 
the front porch. Hand-hewn gingerbread ran across the 
entire front under the roof and it too was painted white. 
Inside, the lobby was huge and graceful with large ceiling 
fans and ample windows opening onto the cool front porch. 
The dining room was spacious enough to accommodate 
scores of customers and also cooled with the great ceiling 
fans; floors were the best oak that could be made by the 
efficient flooring mill workers and never a knot was to be 


seen. 
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On the second floor were large rooms to accommodate 
two and some of these rooms also had ceiling fans. Each 
room had a lavatory but the one bath accommodated all. 
The best of bedding and furniture were provided. The 
second floor was primarily for the use of company execu- 
tives and traveling salesmen. The third floor had smaller 
rooms with no ceiling fan and one bath at the end of the 
floor. However, each room had a lavatory. The third floor 
was primarily used as a dormitory for school teachers, both 
men and women. Rope ladders were kept in each room in 
case of fire, though there was a fire escape from the second 
floor.4 


The Rose Inn immediately became popular, not only in 
Crossett, but all over South Arkansas and North Louisiana. 
Salesmen and other travelers began to plan their trips so 
that they would be able to stay at the Inn or at least to havea 
dinner there while in town. Mr. Gates hired a chef and 
waiters from Little Rock to come down and train a local 
staff, and they were trained in the best Southern tradition. 
Especially in the dining room did the spirit of hospitality 
and fine tradition prevail. The waiters wore appropriate 
jackets, black ties and white shirts and usually black 
trousers. At exactly six o’clock the huge doors to the dining 
room were flung open by one of the waiters and the words 
“dinner is served” were called out loudly enough for all to 
hear. Then, the very best cuisine was offered day after day 
to all guests with a waiter always near by to answer any 
summons.® 


Then on Sunday night, November 9, 1913, this graceful 
hostelry burned. It burned quickly on account of the fine 
pine lumber with which it was constructed. There was no 
fire fighting equipment in town, only a hose attached to a 
hydrant, which was not enough to even retard the blaze. 
Men from all over town rushed to the scene and stood 
watching but none could do anything about the roaring 
blaze. In a few minutes many of the men had to rush home to 
pour water on their own roofs to keep them from catching 
fire also. Mr. Roy Dooley’s father, one of the bosses at the 
mill, called his son to come home and help keep their house 
from catching fire. Even the picket fences across the street 
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in front of the houses burned. Fortunately, everyone was 
able to get out of the hotel before the blaze got too hot. 

Immediately Cap Gates began plans for rebuilding 
exactly as it had been before. Plans were ready imme- 
diately and workmen never relented in their task. Rapidly, 
Cap began to see his dream restored in its former beauty 
and grandeur. The hotel was ready for Christmas dinner 
the year after the fire and it was served with real thanks- 
giving by many patrons, not the least of whom was Cap 
himself and his beloved wife, Rose. Christmas dinner 
became a tradition at the hotel. Also, many events of 
national importance were celebrated there. The National 
Hampshire Club of which Cap was president, met there on 
November 20, 1920.6 

The Christmas dinner for 1914 is a good example of the 
menu frequently served at the Rose Inn, especially on many 
grand occasions. On this day the uniformed chefs served 
giblet soup, anglais peas, olives and sweet pickles, escalloped 
oysters, roast young turkey, sage stuffing, baked yams, 
mashed white potatoes, spinach with egg, cranberry jelly, 
Christmas salad, frozen grape juice punch, English plum 
pudding, hardsauce, nuts, raisins, oranges, apples, cheese, 
crackers and coffee. All this graced the tables of dinners for 
only one-half dollar!’ According to old timers, this was not 
an exceptional dinner. No wonder, then, that people from 
all over South Arkansas and North Louisiana made special 
trips to Crossett just to dine at the fabled Rose Inn. 


In the thirties and forties, the school board would not 
hire married women and most of the teachers, men and 
women, were from out of town. There was no place for them 
to board except at the Beanery or the Rose Inn. Most chose 
the Rose Inn since most homes were not equipped for 
boarders, even school teachers. The third floor with the 
dormer windows was the dormitory for the single teachers, 
both men and women. Also, traveling salesmen often stayed 
on this floor, so there was opportunity for many things, 
particularly romance. It was cheaper if two people occupied 
one room, so most teachers doubled up to save money. Room 
and board for these teachers was thirty dollars if one had a 
roommate. One bath and one commode was shared by all 
tenants. Sometimes the girls would hold the door for 
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another girl when she had finished her toilet, which 
irritated the men who also had to hurry to get to school on 
time. 

Many couples courted under these circumstances and 
some got married. These couples would meet in their rooms, 
with the door open, but apparently there was little hanky- 
panky, since strict rules governed all school teachers and 
hotel guests. Often these couples would be found sitting on 
the steps between the second and third floor or between the 
first and second, sometimes several at a time, courting ina 
very demure fashion. Also, they would gather around the 
piano in the north end of the lobby near a great fireplace 
and sing. 

Romances became so common that the Rose Inn got the 
nickname Coed Hotel. Many of these couples married and 
became prominent citizens. Among those finding romance 
at the hotel were Edith Norris and Leroy White, Mabel 
Norton and Edwin Bird, Alice Stacey and J. B. White. It 
was there that Josephine Scott and John T. Erwin became 
engaged, John T. becoming manager of the Crossett 
Lumber Company and a most prominent citizen. Jack 
Tucker, who became manager of Public Utilities in 
Crossett, and Bonnie Hunsucker found their mutual 
interests while she taught in Crossett Schools and boarded at 
the Rose Inn. Mary E. Deloache boarded several years at 
the Inn and married Woodrow Hines. She taught until 
retirement in the schools and he was a valued employee of 
the Crossett Company. 


Most older citizens of Crossett will remember Bernice 
Woodward, still after many years a prominent citizen, who 
met Walter Crawford while living in the Rose Inn. Ruby D. 
Hogan and Arnold Gifford found romance and later 
marriage there as did Barbara Halliburton and Don Gates. 
Davis “Zip” Harper, a long-time employee of First National 
Bank, found Christine Locke at the Rose Inn. Others like 
Beverly Haynes and Winston Purifoy, Doris Berry and 
Curtis Dolan enjoyed the opportunities of romance offered 
by the fabled Inn. The number is almost endless of those 
who through the years met, courted, married and then lived 
long useful lives partly at least because of the dream house, 
Rose Inn. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Hines said, as do many others who lived 
in the Rose Inn then, that teachers were forbidden to dance, 
though dances were often held in the dining room. She tells 
of an instance when she and her roommate wished to go toa 
picture show, but a dance was going on in the dining room. 
To get out through the lobby they would have to pass many 
dancers and would perhaps be accused of dancing. So she 
and her roommate slipped out by lowering one of the rope 
ladders to the fire escape and then dropping from it to the 
ground below. They went to the show and then had to get 
back to their rooms, but the dance was still going on. The 
fire escape could not be reached from the ground, so they 
had to come in through the lobby, mingling with the 
dancers as they came in. However, no one accused them of 
going to the dance that night. 

Mrs. Hines also tells of another amusing incident. 
Three couples were courting in one of the rooms and 
decided they were hungry. Of course, no hamburger stand 
or coffee shop was open that late and the dining room was 
closed, so one of the men suggested that they go to Pine Bluff 
for ahamburger. Accordingly, they drove to Pine Bluff and 
bought the hamburgers and started home. Everything 
went well until just this side of Hamburg when the car 
began jumping, out of gas. They had to wait until after 
daylight until someone came along to give them a gallon of 
gas. They got back just as the waiters were arriving for 
work. They were tired, sleepy and hungry again, but it was 
time to get ready for school.8 

Rose Inn was certainly an entertainment center for 
many years. In the early years, the hotel was often used for 
dances at which there would often be a name band. People 
came from all over the area to dance and hear the name 
band. This was something that could not be experienced in 
any other location this side of Monroe and El Dorado and 
the price was steep, four and five dollars per couple. Again, 
the teachers could not attend these gala affairs. 

The Wednesday bridge club met there from the 
beginning and this was the largest and most important of 
the bridge clubs. Each person paid his fare for dinner and 
then all played bridge for hours. Benefits for various 
charities were held in the great lobby. 
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The author remembers so well that the Rose Inn in the 
late forties and fifties was a haven for most if not all the 
service clubs of the community. The Lions Club, the largest 
of the civic clubs, and the Rotary, the most prestigious, met 
there. At these meetings, the usual excellent fare was 
served at a nominal fee. Actually, there was no other place 
for such meetings except the churches and the schools, and 
they were not equipped for this sort of entertaining. 


Finally, the Crossett Companies sold out to Georgia 
Pacific, which took over the management of the famous Inn 
in 1963. The Rose Inn was still the most handsome building 
in Crossett and perhaps no one dreamed that the purchase 
of the mills by Georgia Pacific would affect this great 
hostelry. However, her days were numbered from the 
beginning. The new owners did not have the same feeling 
for the Inn that the Crossett, Gates and Watzek families had 
and there was no reason to keep it going unless it could be 
made to pay its way and could be made adequate for more 
modern times. The foundations were getting bad and the 
rooms would all have to be equipped with baths, color T.V., 
and other modern conveniences. The decision was made to 
demolish this landmark. It was no longer the necessity it 
had been before as motels ringed the town and many new 
eating places were coming. There was no compelling reason 
not to demolish “Cap” Gates’ dream and plans were made 
accordingly.? 

So, on May 5, 1973, the last luncheon served was to the 
Crossett Book Club, the oldest club in town. Then a date was 
set to auction off all the furniture, pictures, dishes, and 
other interesting and historic paraphernalia in the hotel. 
Sad as the occasion was, it served to show the place Rose Inn 
had in the hearts of people for miles around and from many 
states. Everything was quickly bought by eager bidders, 
even dishes, pictures, single saucers, mirrors and chains. It 
was clear evidence that Crossett had lost a building of 
Significance and one that would be forever remembered. 


The Georgia Pacific had duplicated a painting of the 
Inn before demolition and gave away hundred to eager 
seekers. Mrs. J. W. Buckner, local librarian, could not keep 
enough of the pictures to satisfy demand and it is still called 
for, five years after the demolition of the hostelry. It is a 
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beautiful and acurate duplication, showing the dormer 
windows, the brick frame columns in front, the ginger- 
bread along the upper roof and the gleaming white 
bannister balcony. But it is only a picture of what was oncea 
very lively and living thing. 

Souvenir hunters carried away rusty nails, bottles, 
cans, pieces of old lumber, anything that would remind 
them of Rose Inn, as the workmen methodically tore the 
building down. People came and just stood and watched. 
Others passed by quickly so as not to see the death of the 
Rose, as some now call it. But the workmen gradually ate 
their way into the heart of the building. 

No one now seems to know where, but from deep inside 
the framework of the Rose Inn a single leaded art-glass 
window was found, in the middle of which was a single 
long-stemmed rose. Not even the oldest resident knows 
when or how it was built into the Rose Inn, but it was there 
as a memorial, probably to the beautiful wife of the builder 
of the Rose Inn. It now reposes in the Paul Sullins Public 
Library in the old post office building on Main Street. The 
librarian would like to know the history of the Rose Window 
if anyone now living knows.” 

Someone said recently to the author, “Now we have lost 
the Rose Inn and the smoke stack. We have lost every 
notable building and every monument of the past. Crossett 
must learn, and may it be very soon, to keep things of value.” 

The Ramada Inn has built a very beautiful and service- 
able facility south of town, but it cannot take the place of the 
Rose Inn in the hearts of local residents. Maybe it will 
become as famous, but it will take some doing. 


Notes on Chapter Ten 


1. Interview by author with Frank Parish, July 18, 1978. 

2. Interview by author with Roy Dooley, aged 87 years old, July 
17, 1978. 

3. The News Observer, Janice Clark, April 19, 1973. 
. Interview by author with Mary Elizabeth Hines, July 25, 1978. 
5. Interview by author with Roy Dooley, July 17, 1978. 
6. The News Observer, June 7, 1973. 
7. Ibid. 
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8. Interview by author with Mary Elizabeth Hines, July 25, 1978. 
9. The News Observer, April 19, 1973. 
10. Mrs. J. W. Buckner, Head Librarian. 
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Chapter XI 
The Crossett Public Library 


The Works Progress Administration of the depression 
years provided jobs for many in and around Crossett, but it 
did more than merely provide temporary employment. It 
also poured money into projects that elevated the intellec- 
tual life of the country. Some of this W.P.A. money was 
channeled through the manager of the Crossett Company, 
L. J. Arnold. As other managers of the Crossett Company 
usually did, Arnold thought of the future welfare of the 
citizens and wherever possible tried to encourage intellec- 
tual development.! 


Accordingly, one day in 1937, Arnold called Mrs. W. W. 
Hines into his office and asked her to organize a group of 
ladies to canvass the town for books to start a city library. 
Mrs. Hines and many ladies scoured the town and secured a 
large number of books of many classifications with which to 
begin a library. Up to this time, Crossett people had to drive 
fourteen miles to the county library for books or order books 
from the state library. Consequently, many people just did 
without the reading material they really desired. 


With a small income from the Works Progress Admini- 
stration, and enough donated books to fill one room on the 
second floor of the Crossett Bank building, the Crossett 
Public Library became a reality. This was an independent 
project with no one actually responsible except Arnold. 
‘Accordingly, he appointed the first Crossett Library Board 
consisting of Mrs. W. W. Hines, Chairman; Mesdames John 
T. Erwin, John Lee Woods, and D. C. Hastings. This board 
considered their appointment an order to run a library in 
the best manner possible and this they did. Soon the one 
room in the bank building was filled with books, index 
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cards were made and people flowed into the new Crossett 
Library to borrow books for which service they were 
charged one dollar a year. 

Running a library with such limited funds and in such 
cramped quarters was not an easy matter, so librarians 
came and went quickly in the first years. The first librarian 
was Miss Rose Lovett. Following Miss Lovett was Verna 
Lee Carter, who continued until 1943 when she also 
resigned and the first really permanent librarian, Mrs. 
Ethel Hodge, was appointed. Mrs. Hodge’s service con- 
tinued until the library was a going business and suc- 
ceeding librarians have tended to prolonged service. 

At first, the only expense was the librarian’s salary and 
the purchase of a few additional books yearly. Also, in these 
formative years, the Works Progress Administration paid 
the librarian’s salary. Books were secured by gifts and 
special book drives as well as purchase. These book drives 
were organized by the library board and aided by many 
civic organizations with parties at the Rose Inn. Usually a 
house to house canvass was made for books and money. The 
annual benefit at the Rose Inn was always well attended. 
Many games were played such as bingo and bridge. Door 
prizes and table prizes were always offered. A big attrac- 
tion was the dance, which was then an unusual event in 
Crossett. A large part of the money brought in by the event 
was from the cake auction at which very high prices were 
paid for some of the homemade cakes.? 

The Crossett Company made a generous annual 
donation to the support of the library after the Works 
Progress Administration ceased to supply funds. People 
continued to donate books through the years and board 
members made weekly trips to the county library in 
Hamburg for carloads of loaned books. The second library 
board was Mrs. John T. Erwin, Chairman; Mesdames John 
Lee Woods, P. G. Gates, D. C. Hastings and P. F. Watzek. 


The library had grown so much in accessions and 
patronage by 1940 that larger quarters were needed. The 
Crossett Company made available larger quarters in the 
forestry building which stood approximately where the 
State Bank now stands and in 1944 another library board 
was appointed consisting of Mrs. P. F. Watzek, Chairman; 
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Mrs. John T. Erwin, Mrs. W. W. Hines, Mrs. E. T. Allen and 
Mrs. P. G. Gates, Sr. From 1940 on, the number of readers 
grew and the offerings of the library were more diversified 
and more numerous so that still more room was needed if 
progress was to continue. 

In 1948 the Crossett Company donated a small house 
and moved it to the second block on Main Street where it 
was remodeled into an attractive three-room library. 
Support still came from donations by the Crossett Com- 
pany, annual benefits and the federal government. It was in 
1948 also that Mrs. Peter Watzek led the board to circulate 
a petition for a one-mill tax for the support of the library. 
This first effort was defeated but another was quickly made 
and the voters passed the tax. So, for the first time in the 
history of the library, the citizens took responsibility for its 
operation. 

Members of the board at the time of the circulation of 
the petition for the tax refused to serve on the new board 
and the mayor accordingly appointed the following to the 
first City Library board: Miss Carrie Calhoun, Mrs. Clyde 
Howard, Mrs. E. T. Allen, Mr. George Alcorn, and Mr. 
Paul Sullins. For reasons not known, Mr. Alcorn and Mrs. 
Allen asked to be relieved, and in their places Mrs. Earl 
Rice and Mr. J. C. Hair were appointed. 

The three-room facilities in the small house on the 
second block soon were not adequate for a growing library, 
so the mayor, C. F. Tatum, and his planning committee 
made space available in the new city administration 
building, covering the entire north end of the City Hall. 
This was the fourth home of the Crossett Public Library and 
it seemed that the space was adequate for many years. The 
library moved to the new location May 9, 1955. Then on May 
14, 1955, a gala celebration was held with the dedication of 
the Library, City Hall and Fire and Police Departments.? 

Aware that the post office would move, Paul Sullins, 
chairman of the board, negotiated with the Post Office 
Department for the purchase of the old building for a 
library. The government sold the old post office facilities to 
the board for one dollar. The building is used only for the 
library and services are free. Parts of the building in the 
basement not used for the library are used by such organi- 
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zations as the Art League, the Junior Auxiliary, Riding 
Club storage and Cancer Committee storage. The entire 
basement of the building is designated as an official Civil 
Defense shelter. The building is constructed of masonry 
and steel and painted a pleasing green on the exterior. 
Inside, the ceilings and windows are high and splendid 
lighting makes the library a pleasant place to sit and read 
or to simply come in and borrow a book. 

Since Sullins had worked so hard to secure a better 
place for the library, the board named it the Paul Sullins 
Public Library. 

It is one of the better city libraries in the state and 
boasts 28,517 total volumes. In 1977 the library issued 
cards to 844 new readers and had a total circulation of 
90,000. The library is still supported by the one-mill tax and 
there are two regular workers, Mrs. J. W. Buckner, head 
librarian, and Mrs. Noel Owens, assistant librarian. The 
CETA Program provides some help, especially in the 
summer. 


Notes on Chapter Eleven 
1. Pamphlet published upon dedication of new library facilities 
in new municipal building, 1955. 
2. Interview with Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Hines, July 25, 1978. 
3. Dedication pamphlet. 
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Chapter XII 
Crossett People 


Any historian must select people, places and dates to be 
included in his work, however voluminous. This is perhaps 
his most difficult task for there are so many places, 
incidents, stories, people and material of various kinds that 
must be omitted. Leaving them out is heartbreaking, but it 
would be impossible to include everyone and everything. 


So in this chapter the author has selected certain 
persons for special mention with the full knowledge that he 
may neglect some who are even more worthy. Thousands 
of deserving people cannot be mentioned in this short 
volume. Yet, they are all interwoven into the community’s 
past and will be forever remembered. 


Many people of the city willsay right off that “Cap” 
Gates was the greatest. He was the one who had the original 
idea and ultimately labored through the good and lean 
years to bring the dream to fruition. “Cap” was first of alla 
man of vision. He was an executive supreme and knew as 
few others how to get things done. He was a builder, as the 
whole town attests today. He was a loving, even adoring, 
husband and father. The Rose Window, now housed in the 
Paul Sullins Library with a single rose piercing the entire 
center, is a mute but beautiful testimony to his love for his 

beautiful wife, Rose. Many have said, “If we could have 
more men like Cap Gates today, we would be a better people 
and a better city.” 


Adam Trieschmann came to Crossett from Fordyce in 
1902 as sales manager for the Crossett Lumber Company 
and was one of the most capable and energetic men ever to 
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work for Crossett Lumber Company. He soon became a 
director and vice-president of the new Crossett Bank and 
later executive director of the Ashley Drew and Northern 
Railroad. He was elected to the board of trustees of Hendrix 
College in Conway, Arkansas, and later the Fine Arts 
Building, was dedicated to him and his lovely wife, Laura. 
In 1908, he became chairman of the National Conservation 
Commission. During the depression, he almost single- 
handedly secured the loans necessary for the erection of the 
paper mill. Later, he became a member of the board of 
trustees of Ohio Wesleyan College and chairman in 1950. 
The school conferred upon him a doctor of Humane Letters 
Degree and named the Hall of Science for him. He died 
November 25, 1959. 


Peter Watzek was president of the Crossett Companies 
during the forties and fifties, a period of prosperity and 
expansion. Peter, as everyone called him, was congenial, 
scholarly, always well informed and one of the dearest 
friends the people of Crossett ever had. Mr. Watzek had an 
interest in everything in Crossett that was for the welfare of 
the citizens, and his ear was ever open to any worthy appeal. 
If he had a fault--and what man doesn’t--it was his easy, 
tolerant nature that never allowed him to push his 
employees enough to secure maximum returns for invest- 
ments made. He was what many today would happily calla 
Christian gentleman. He loved boating while in Crossett and 
now lives in Florida on a boat. William Norman, Sr. told the 
writer, “Peter was crushed by the sale of the company and 
the dissension among the Crossett-Watzek families that 
occurred during the period of negotiations and transfer.”! 


C. F. Tatum was the owner of the first brick residence 
ever built in Crossett, which is still standing on Oak Street. 
His first employment in Crossett was with the old Crossett 
Mercantile, but he later owned two retail groceries, one on 
Main Street at 9th Avenue and the other on Third and 
Mississippi Streets. Charles Tatum was the father of two 
daughters and one son. The son, Reggie, ran the business on 
Third and Mississippi until his retirement in 1976. C. F., as 
so many called him, was a member of the First Baptist 
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Church and the chairman of the building committee when 
it moved from Beech Street to Main Street in 1949. Ever in- 
terested in the welfare of the community, he became mayor 
in the early fifties and continued in this capacity until his 
death in 1955. He was the guiding spirit in the erection of 
the Municipal building now standing on Main Street. 


Roy Dooley is eighty-seven years old and still active. He 
lives with Mrs. Dooley in the Meredith House, a home for re- 
tirees beside the Crossett Health Center. He remembers 
being on one of Cap Gates’ baseball teams which he took to 
Colorado with him and won 25 of 35 games played. He also 
remembers well the burning of the Rose Inn and its rebuild- 
ing. Most of his work experience was with the Crossett 
Bank, now the First National Bank, and he rose to the posi- 
tion of cashier, from which he retired in 1965. A meeting 
room for civic clubs and other organizations to the right of 
the front entrance to the new bank is named for him. Though 
he has suffered some health difficulty as has Mrs. Dooley, he 
is of sound mind and now is interested as ever in everything 
concerning his beloved Crossett. 


Miss Gussie Price came to the Crossett Camp school 
with a fresh diploma from the Arkansas State Teacher’s 
College in the fall of 1927 and began her long teaching 
career. She tells an interesting story about her confusion 
when she first arrived, since all cars and houses were alike. 
She had to have some special identifying mark on her house 
and car to tell which was hers. Sometimes people where she 
boarded would have to go look for her and often would find 
her in the wrong car or waiting at the wrong house for 
incoming residents. This was corrected shortly. Though the 
camp was a good place to live and teach, Mr. Hastings, prin- 
cipal of the Crossett schools, asked her to take a position in 
the elementary school in Crossett in 19384 and she 
accordingly moved. Later, she became principal of the 
elementary school. 


Miss Gussie, as most residents like to call her, has been 
signally honored. She was a member of the Textbook 
Committee of the State Department of Education, member 
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of the Business and Professional Women’s Club, and mem- 
ber of the American Association of University Women. She 
was also active in her church, teaching Sunday School for 
many years and singing in the choir. She also sang in the 
community chorus.? Today, Miss Gussie lives in her own 
beautiful little house at 1109 Pine and is still active in 
community affairs. 


One of the Crossett’s most loveable and effective 
citizens was Levi Wilcoxon, born and reared in Berea. He 
came to Crossett in 1901 at the age of seventeen and worked 
for Harvey Howard as a water boy and on the clearing and 
grading crew. Levi worked at almost every job atone time 
or another and at the same time studied at night. He became 
manager of the forestry division in 1939 and took upon 
himself the preservation of forests for future generations. 
At one time he was over all woods operations, including the 
many camps, and lived at the Crossett Camp on Chemina- 
haut until he moved to town in 1923. Crossett Companies 
thought enough of him to name the Levi Wilcoxon Forest, a 
500-foot strip of virgin timber on each side of highways 81 
and 52 South of Hamburg, in his honor. His daughter, Mrs. 
Ernie Oakleaf, who lives at 1200 Pecan Street in Crossett, 
has kept his hall lamp, his dresser which he bought in St. 
Louis in 1914, chairs and other furniture.’ They are 


beautiful, substantial and well preserved. Levi died August 
20, 1958. 


Robert Rainwater came to Crossett from Quitman, 
Mississippi in 1932 and was head of the shoe department in 
the old Mercantile for many years. Robert, as everyone 
liked to call him, was a veteran of World War I and World 
War II and served with distinction in each. He is an 
illustration of the way people then moved about during the 
depression, and how so many from so many places found 
Crossett and stayed on to live out their lives. The Long Bell 
Lumber Company in Quitman closed their commissary 
there and Robert was out of work. A friend had found work 
in the commissary in Crossett and recommended Robert to 
management. He was the husband of Eunice Smith 
Rainwater and the father of two distinguished daughters, 
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Juanita Buckner, head librarian at the Paul Sullins 
Library in Crossett, and Dorothy Higginbotham, wife of the 
former County Judge and counselor at Hamburg High 
School. 


James Edward Lawson was born in Hamburg in 1886. 
After high school he graduated from the Massey Business 
College in Houston, where he found his wife, Eleanor 
Viereck. Lawson began his career with the Crossett 
Company as shipping clerk helper in 1910. He was very 
active in civic life, the Y.M.C.A., the Masonic Lodge, 
Eastern Star. He taught a Bible class in the Methodist 
Church as long as he was able to go to church. In the early 
days of Crossett, he was mayor of the town. His promotions 
at the mill were steady until he became manager of the 
Sawmill division, a position he held until retirement. 
Lawson was an avid fisherman and hunter and was often 
accompanied by his wife, Eleanor. They had three 
daughters, Jimmie, Mary and Dorothy.‘ 


S. E. Powell is a pioneer Baptist minister of the area 
and has been a resident of Crossett for many years. He 
worked for the Crossett Company as a clerk in the 
commissary at the Crossett camp near Chemanihaupt Creek. 
Early in life, he beeame a Baptist minister and has pastored 
most of the rural churches in Ashley County at one time or 
another while holding down secular jobs to support his 
family. At one time he was County Judge and served with 
distinction. One of his longer pastorates was the Mount 
Olive Baptist Church, where he led in the building of their 
first modern Sunday School addition. His last pastorate 
was the Calvary Baptist Church in West Crossett, which he 
resigned on account of ill health. He now resides in Camden, 
but visits Crossett often. 


Vaskell Carter, of 711 Maple Street in Crossett, served 
as mayor of the city for twenty years with distinction, often 
being re-elected without opposition. He is progressive and 
his actions as mayor demonstrate the fact. Many new 
streets, parks, buildings and neighborhood additions came 
during his administration. Oddly enough, he probably ran 
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for mayor on account of ill health, but his health improved 
with the strenuous activity. After his retirement a few 
years ago, he became a consultant for Georgia Pacific, 
where he rendered good service. He is again Mayor of his 
native town, Crossett, Arkansas. His new program is 
simply service to the people of South Arkansas’ finest city. 


Richard Samuel Jones was born in Warren, Arkansas 
in 1913 and died in Crossett in 1977, with most of his life 
spent in Hamburg and Crossett. He established the Jones 
funeral business in Crossett in 1941 and operated it until his 
retirement in 1976. Richard was always civic-minded and 
served on many boards and commissions. In 1948, he was 
president of Crossett’s Rotary Club. He served on the state 
cemetery board in 1965 and was a city councilman in the 
early forties. In 1945, he was on the National Funeral 
Directors’ board and served that year as District Governor. 
He also helped found and supervise the construction of the 
youth center and was chairman of the Ashley Life 
Insurance Company. Richard was chairman of the Ashley 
Enterprises and also served on the official board of the 
Methodist Church. His wife, Janet, three children and five 
grandchildren survive him.® 


Ovid T. Switzer, son of Fred H. Switzer and grandson 
of Fred A. Switzer, founder of Ashley Mineral Springs 
resort, still practices law in Crossett far beyond usual 
retirement years. Ovid was married to the former 
Margaret Ruth Taylor of Hamburg in 1936 and to this 
marriage were born Ovid T. Switzer, Jr., Bruce Douglas 
Switzer and Phillip Harvey Switzer. Switzer studied law 
under George Norman and Y. W. Etheridge and was 
licensed to practice law in 1929. He now practices law in 
Crossett with his son Bruce. He has always been active in 
civic and political affairs. He was chairman of the Ashley 
County Democratic Committee and the Ashley County 
Central Committee for eighteen years, was City Attorney 
two years and Deputy Prosecuting Attorney fourteen years. 
He served as state senator from 1935 to 1939. Governor 
Cherry appointed him to the Publicity Commission in 1953 
and he served there until it was combined with the Parks 
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Commission to become the Department of Parks and 
Tourism. He served as a member and chairman of this 
commission for twenty-four years under governors Cherry, 
Faubus, Rockefeller, Bumpers and Pryor. He is amember 
of the First Baptist Church and was a charter member of 
the Crossett Riding Club, organized in 1948. He is married 
to Chloe Courson Switzer and they live in their beautiful 
home in West Crossett. 


As beloved and respected as any citizen ever to live in 
Crossett was D. C. Hastings, the first superintendent of 
education for public schools. He came to Crossett in 1905 
and retired in 1944 after 39 years of service. His widow, 
Lena Walters Hastings, and son, W. E. Hastings, survive 
and live in Crossett. He received his B.S. degree in 1920 and 
his M.S. degree in 1932 from the University of Arkansas. 
Hastings traveled the United States, Canada, Europe and 
Asia in the interest of education. He was a member of the 
first Accrediting Committee of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. He served as a member of 
the Arkansas Textbook Commission and was president of 
the Arkansas Education Association. He was also a member 
of the Arkansas Athletic Association, president of Ashley 
County District of Boy Scouts and taught at the University 
of Arkansas for eleven summers. He was chairman of the 
Board of Stewards and superintendent of Sunday School in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. One of his former 
teachers said of him, “He looked upon his school as an 
institution that must render service in an outstanding 
way.”6 


Dr. Silas D. Snow was the second superintendent of 
education for the Crossett schools, coming to the city when 
the whole plant was housed in the Green School and staying 
on until the beginning of the modern plants for the high 
school, junior high school and elementary schools. Dr. Snow 
also traveled widely on the business of education, going to 
Russia during the Cold War period to represent the schools 
of Arkansas. He continued the spirit of excellence first 
initiated by D. C. Hastings. His alma mater, the University 
of Central Arkansas, awarded him an honorary doctorate 
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and then elected him to serve as president. He retired on 
account of ill health in 1974. Like his predecessor, Dr. Snow 
served in many capacities for the community and was a 
strong supporter of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
stayed at the University of Central Arkansas for many 
years and saw the completion of its greatest building 
program. He now lives with his wife, Mary, in North Little 
Rock but is still active as a consultant. 


Victor Scott was born April 28, 1912, at Garrett, 
Arkansas, where he received his early education. He and his 
wife Irene moved to Crossett January 1, 1943 where they 
reared three boys, Norman, Billy Joe and Steve. Victor 
came to Crossett as manager of the Kroger store. In 1946 
many radical changes occurred in Victor’s life. He left 
Kroger, managed Tatum’s store at Ninth and Main for a 
few months and then built, in partnership with Willis 
Johnson and Paul McDaniel, the Triangle Building Supply 
in West Crossett, the first independent building supply 
firm in the city. He stayed onat Triangle until 1954 whenhe _ 
moved into Crossett and built the Ideal Lumber Company 
in partnership with Dan Burgess. He became sole owner of 
this business in 1955 and sold it in 1968. Victor and Irene 
have always been civic-minded. Victor is a staunch 
Kiwanian, a Mason of the 32nd degree and a Shriner. He 
was an incorporator and charter member of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and a member of the Arkansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers. During most of this time, 
Victor was also a building contractor and erected some of 
the more important buildings in the city. He is a Baptist.’ 


Hugh Willis, superintendent of the Crossett Public 
Schools, lives with his wife, Katie, at 1303 Beech Street. Mr. 
Willis came to Crossett right out of Arkansas A & M witha 
B.S. degree and began teaching social science. In 1950 he 
was promoted to vice principal and received his M.A. 
degree from George Peabody College. In 1951, he was 
promoted to high school principal, where he served until 
1963, when he was made Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Crossett, the position he now holds. 
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In 1966 Willis received the Advanced Diploma from 
the University of Arkansas. He has done continuous in- 
service study since then. His professional memberships 
include the N.E.A., A.E.A., A.A.S.A., A.S.A.S., and the 
Arkansas Study Council. Willis has always been active in 
the community and is a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Lions Club, Crossett Recreation Committee 
and served on the Youth Center Board. Other activities 
include membership on North Central Re-Evaluation 
Committee, Arkansas representative on Educational Task 
Force and Chairman of the Curriculum Committee for the 
Vocational School in Crossett. Hugh and Katie are loyal 
Baptists and hold membership in First Baptist Church 
where he has served as Sunday School Superintendent and 
in other responsible positions.’ 


The late C. S. Smith was born in Newport, Arkansas in 
1905, and married his wife Verneda after beginning his 
teaching career in Crossett. They have one son, C. 8. Smith, 
Jr. who lives in Chicago and is now vice principal of one of 
the larger schools. C. S. first began his teaching career in 
this area at the Crossett Camp near Chemanihaupt Creek and 
transferred to the T. W. Daniel School in 1933. He had a 
Bachelor’s Degree from Lincoln University in Jefferson, 
Missouri and a Masters from Tuskegee Institute in 
Alabama. His honors were numerous, including a plaque 
for distinguished service to the city and several honors from 
the Boy Scouts. He was a member of Gates Chapel A.M.E. 
Church and served on the board of Stewards many years. 
Smith was a long time Mason and became Worshipful 
Master of his lodge. In education, he was honored many 
times. He was president of the Arkansas Teachers Associa- 
tion, president of the Ashley Teachers Association and 
county supervisor. Under his leadership, the Daniel school 
of which he was principal was accredited by the North 
Central Association. lt is to his credit that the Daniel School 
ultimately possessed one of the most modern school plants 
in the state. He began football and band at the Daniel 
School.9 


Will Harris has lived in Crossett since his mother 
brought him to the new mill site in 1899. He began his 
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employment with the Crossett Company in 1913 by working 
an eleven-hour day for only $1.13. He worked at Prairie 
View Camp under Levi Wilcoxon for five years. This camp 
had white and black churches, schools and baseball] teams. 
He then moved to the Chemanihaupt Camp, where Wes 
Toler was his boss and always got him work that was not too 
hard. He became the best cook this camp ever had, 
specializing in delicious light-bread and barbecue. He 
usually arose at 3:30 a.m. He remembers making bread 
loaves thirty-six inches long, five in one pan. Also, he 
remembers, barbecuing for a special occasion one cow, five 
sheep, five goats and eight or ten hogs. The ladies of the 
camp brought cakes and drinks. In 1935, Will moved with 
the camp to Crossett where he went into business on Third 
Avenue at his specialty, barbecuing. Wilcoxon loaned him 
money to go to a barbecue school in Kansas City, Missouri. 
Will remembered that Crossett began the ten-hour day in 
1906 and that Will Washburn, John Erwin, Elmer 
Buchner, George Lessor and Al Heath went to the river to 
hunt one weekend and returned with twelve squirrels, six 
ducks and a big string of fish. Will’s store and barbecue 
stand is still in business but under other management. !0 


Richard P. Meredith, lately deceased, contributed to 
Crossett and to his employers, the Crossett Company and 
Georgia Pacific, in an outstanding manner, along with his 
wife, Margaret, and three children, one girl and two boys. 
Dick, as most people called him, was graduated from 
Depauw University in Greencastle, Indiana with an A.B. 
degree and did graduate work at Indiana State University. 
From 1933 to 1943, he worked for Commercial Solvents 
Company and came to Crossett in 1943 upon the invitation of 
Peter Watzek. Under Watzek and the Crossett Company he 
held the position of Director of the Personnel Division up to 
1962. Under Georgia Pacific, he held the position of Director 
of Personnel and Industrial Relations. He retired from 
active service in 1974. 

He was a very active lay leader in the Methodist Church 
in Crossett, District Lay Leader and Conference President 
of Methodist Men. He alsoserved asa delegate to the Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Church, delegate to the Juris- 
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dictional Conference and to the General Conference as well 
as many other offices in his denomination. He was a director 
of the First National Bank, past President of the Rotary 
Club and the Prairie Country Club, founder and first 
president of the Youth Center, and founder and first 
president of the Crossett Recreation Commission. He long 
served as chairman of the Crossett Health Foundation and 
president of Medi-Science. His activities also included 
active service with the Little League and Babe Ruth League 
and chairman of the Crossett Donation Program. Dick 
Meredith and Peter Watzek and their families were very 
close.!! 


J. B. Hinton, father of Mrs. Grady Woods of 805 Hickory 
Street, built a bottling plant in Crossett in 1915, leaving 
his family in Hope while he completed the plant. He wrote 
home to his wife, “I will have one of the neatest and most 
convenient bottling shops in the state.” A picture taken at 
the time or soon after shows this to be true. The frame 
building was about twenty by thirty feet with an upstairs 
floor or baleony, probably for storage, on wooden pillars 
with a tin roof and a long front porch piled with bottle 
crates, and Hinton was standing on the front porch. This 
picture shows he was a handsome man. Across the front and 
in large letters on one side are the words, “Crossett Bottling 
Company.” Under the slanting tin roof of the porch on one 
side are the words Gay Ola, the name of the drink. He 
secured living quarters for his family in a home at Third 
and Elm Streets at ten dollars per month, later moving 
them to a train passenger car near the plant. His wife, 
Myrtle Mae Spencer, died in 1920 and he remarried ashort 
time later and moved to Bastrop, Louisiana. Later, he 
became the owner of the Coca Cola Bottling plant in 
Harrison, Arkansas, and died of tuberculosis in Phoenix, 
Arizona, December 16, 1925.!? 


William Dixie Carter was born in 1870 and died in 
1961. His birthplace was just north of the Carter cemetery 
near Hamburg, east of Smith Prairie, near where his 
grandfather had homesteaded in the mid-1800’s. Later he 
moved to a home just south of the golf course and farmed. In 
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1905, he moved his family to West Crossett on the old Marie 
Saline road to a frame home he had built himself. Carter 
helped build the first houses in Crossett and ran the first 
cotton gin in the city for thirty or more years. Along with 
the gin, he managed the grist mill where residents brought 
their corn to be ground into meal. Carter, like his son Buck, 
tried his hand in politics and ran for sheriff, but was 
defeated. He was Worshipful Master of the Unity Masonic 
Lodge for many years and later served as secretary. For 
most of his life he was Methodist but beeamea Baptist after 
moving to West Crossett and joined Magnolia Baptist 
Church. Carter and his wife, Katie, had eleven children, 
two of whom died in infancy. He held membership many 
years on the school board of Locke, west of Crossett on 
Marie-Saline Road. He is probably best remembered as a 
hunter, especially of deer and helped form one of the first 
deer camps in the county. In the early days of organized 
deer hunting in Ashley County a few men saw the necessity 
of careful selection of game to be killed and also the need to 
keep forest fires out of the hunting areas. Carter was one of 
the few who insisted that game must be selectively killed 
rather than slaughtered so that there would be game and 
woods for another generation. 


William Clarence Norman, Sr. was educated in the 
Crossett Public Schools and then attended Washington and 
Lee University, where he received a degree in Business 
Administration. Later he took a course in Advanced 
Management at Harvard. In 1965, he was granted an 
honorary Doctor of Laws Degree from Washington and Lee 
University. Norman began his fruitful career as a book- 
keeper in the old Crossett Bank. Later, he transferred to the 
Crossett Company and was made assistant to the general 
manager, then treasurer, general manager and finally vice 
president. In this capacity, he served remarkably well until 
the sale of the Crossett Company to Georgia Pacific in 1962. 

When Georgia Pacific bought the Crossett Company, 
they asked Norman to stay on as Vice-President. In 
addition, he was president of the First National Bank and 
on the boards of Tri-State Mill Supply Company and the 
Ashley Drew and Northern Railway. 
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Norman has been active in many civic institutions 
through the years. He was a member of the Crossett Board 
of Education for thirty years and president for twenty-five 
years. The Norman Junior High School was named in his 
honor. He was president of the Rotary Club and a Boy Scout 
leader honored with the Silver Beaver Award. He was a 
trustee of the Methodist Church and has served on the 
official board many years. In 1970 he was a delegate to the 
Arkansas Constitutional Convention. When he retired, he 
was honored as Mr. Crossett. His son, William C. Norman, 
Jr. follows him as president of the First National Bank of 
Crossett.!3 He and his wife, Mary, reside in the family home 
on Elm Street. 


J.C. MeGoogan was born in Lewisville, Arkansas, 
March 26, 1914 and finished high school in the area. He 
married Bessie Smith of Nashville, Arkansas. 

Mac, as most of his friends call him, worked for the 
United States government for a few years after high school 
and then entered business, managing stores for lumber 
companies in Waldo, Arkansas and Springhill, Louisiana. 
He was on the road as asalesman for M. R. Moore Wholesale 
in 1949 when he heard that a retail clothing store was for 
sale in Crossett. He shipped his samples back to the whole- 
sale company the next Monday, came to Crossett and closed 
the deal for the clothing store, then moved his family in on 
May 30, 1949.4 

Bessie, his wife, states, “From the time he bought the 
store, he has been a great believer in the future of Crossett.” 
Mac was one of the first individuals to buy a commercial 
building from the Crossett Company and one of the first to 
build a commercial building, the H & M building on Main 
Street. He was a founder of the Crossett Chamber of 
Commerce and served as president in 1956, afterward 
serving as chairman of the industrial committee for many 
years. He has been in the real estate business continuously 
longer than any other resident of Crossett and has helped 
develop many residential areas of the city. Since 1963, he 
has been a director of the First National Bank, active in the 
Crossett Home Builders Association and president of-the 
Rotary Club. 
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Mac and Bessie and their two children have been active 
in the Methodist Church through the years and Mac has 
served on the official board for twenty-seven years and as 
treasurer twenty-five years. Their two children are 
Margaret Ann Runyan and John Edwin McGoogan, a 
programmer for Western Electric. Mac and Bessie live at 
509%A Main. 


John and Marie Allen have been married 50 years and 
have three children, nine grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. John was born in 1905 near Berea in Ashley 
County, where he spent his boyhood.'5 


He went to work at the Crossett camp in 1923 in the 
carpenter’s crew, working a ten-hour day. Later the same 
year, he was transferred to the car shop and worked for 
$3.50 per day, also working a ten-hour day. His next work 
was scaling logs, where he scaled more footage than any 
other man. His next job was in the camp office keeping 
time, then as bookkeeper in the camp store. He moved into 
town in 1929 to work in the company store office, but moved 
back to the camp in 1931 and worked in the store in the 
grocery department, where he made another record of 
selling more goods in a single day than anyone. 


In 1936 John began work in the paper mill as aclerk in 
the accounting department and became office manager in 
1944. The Crossett Company sent him to Kentucky in 1960 
and 1961 to manage a bag plant they had recently acquired. 
After Georgia Pacific bought the Crossett Company, John 
was retained as office manager of the paper mill. 


John was very active in the Masonic Lodge and the 
First Baptist Church. He filled all the offices in the lodge 
including Worshipful Master and was secretary many 
years. He also served on the school board for twenty years. 
He retired in 1970 and now lives with Marie at 1205 Cedar 
Street in Crossett, where they recently celebrated their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. 


Roy Eason Matheney has been pastor of the Church of 
God in Christ for eighteen years. Located on Third Avenue 
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and Virginia Streets, this church is one of the most beautiful 
houses of worship in the city and has about 500 members. 


The Reverend Matheney is, by his own admission, self- 
educated. He finished high school in Crossett and went to 
work at the paper mill, all the while feeling the call to the 
ministry and serving as pastor much of this time. Later 
when he left the paper mill he took advantage of many 
minister’s classes in various cities and attended an 
interdenominational seminary in Tennessee for short 
periods. He also attended seminars in the area but never 
received a degree. 

In the early days of the present church, Brother 
Matheney served under Ben J. Davis under very primitive 
conditions near the present building. About twenty years 
ago Brother Davis and Brother Matheney began building a 
church on Mississippi Street. Brother Davis pledged his 
own money to keep the project alive. Both men attracted 
young women, who were the first members. As the church 
made progress some men began to join so that by the time 
the Mississippi Street church house was completed, several 
men were regular in the congregation. 

In July 1969 Brother Matheney had a tent revival on 
Third Avenue and Virginia Streets and thirty-five people 
were saved. The next year the same thing happened and the 
old building became too small. Georgia Pacific Corporation 
made the present site available and blue prints were drawn 
for the present magnificent building. Men of the church did 
most of the work and contributed liberally of cash so that 
the building progressed quickly and now stands as a 
monument to God and also to the energy and loyalty of that 
small group of dedicated men and Brother Matheney. 

The Reverend Roy Matheney is married to Verleen 
Matheney and they have seven children, all vitally 
interested in the church. One son, Ronald, is a minister and 
another, Robert Dennis, is a member of the University of 
Arkansas football team and former Arkansas high school 
decathlon champion. 

Brother Matheney has been honored by the church that 
placed upon his shoulders heavy responsibilities. He is now 
General District Superintendent with fifteen churches in 
his charge. He served five years as State Evangelism 
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President over 110 churches. Also he is district Evangelist 
with twenty churches under him. Finally, he worked with 
the bishop as state coordinator. 

The influence of Roy Matheney over his church and the 
entire area cannot be estimated, and perhaps everyone of 
any denomination or profession honors and respects him as 
a deeply devout and thoroughly knowledgeable Man of God. 
Though he received no scholastic degrees, he has made a 
most remarkable record for his faith and his church. 


Barry Switzer comes of good stock. His great- 
grandfather moved near Crossett, settled on 1200 acres of 
forest land and reared nine children, one of whom settled 
near the old home place and became a farmer, post master 
and member of the House of Representatives. This was 
Fred H. Switzer, Barry’s grandfather who reared three 
boys: Ovid, who became a member of the House of 
Representatives; William, who currently serves as city 
judge; and Frank, Barry’s father. 


One morning after the 1978 Orange Bowl game 
William went to his office comparatively early as usual and 
found his office draped in black. He had to give forth a big 
belly-laugh, for he had bet all his loose change on the 
Oklahoma Sooners who were coached by Barry and had lost 
to the Razorbacks. Some of the boys with whom he drank 
coffee at the coffee shop near his office had reminded him 
that his bets were due. 


Barry was born October 20, 1937 and lived most of his 
youth in the ancestral home about two miles southwest of 
Crossett. By the time he was high school age he was a large, 
active, aggressive youth anxious to express himself, 
especially in athletics. Barry starred in athletics, especially 
in track and football. He held the record for the shotput in 
Crossett for several years. He was a football star and 
received a scholarship to the University of Arkansas. 


He also starred at the University and served as captain 
of the team his senior year. He was also a scholar and made 
the dean’s list in business administration. His brother, 
Donny, went to Dartmouth and studied law. Barry says 
Donny was the smart one. 
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After a short hitch in the army following graduation, 
he went back to the University of Arkansas as an assistant 
to Frank Broyles in 1961. It was under Broyles that he 
really learned his football both as player and coach. He was 
happy and satisfied at the University with his old coach and 
school. 

Then in 1966, he was called to go to Oklahoma as an 
assistant coach, and he felt impelled to accept the new 
challenge. It was at Oklahoma that Barry had the 
opportunity to fully develop and experiment with his 
famous wish-bone which has helped lead to many national 
and Big Eight championships. The story of Barry’s 
phenomenal success is known by all interested in athletics. 


Barry and his wife, Kay, from Stuttgart have three 
children, Greg, Kathy and Doug, and live in a beautiful 
home about a mile from the stadium in Norman, Oklahoma. 
Barry does not have the opportunity to be home much now, 
but Kay thinks this is temporary because of the many 
speeches, appearances, games and other festivities 
demanded by his position. 

Perhaps two things have contributed to Barry’s 
phenomenal success: his long and effective apprenticeship 
under Frank Broyles and his diligence at the task. Two 
other things probably should be added: he comes of good 
stock and exhibits a genuine good humor which is as real as 
a spring morning. 


Undoubtedly James Johnson is one of Crossett’s more 
famous sons through his service in the Arkansas Senate 
from 1951 through 1954, as Justice of the Supreme Court 
from 1959 through 1966 and his unsuccessful race for 
governor in 1966. Though Justice Jim now resides in 
Conway, Arkansas, his father lives in Crossett and Jim isa 
frequent visitor to his native city. 

Who’s Who In America affords us this brief sketch. 
James Douglas (Jim) Johnson, born Crossett, Arkansas 
August 20, 1924, son of Thomas William and Maudie 
Myrtle (Long) Johnson; Married Virginia Morris Johnson 
-December 21, 1947; three children, Mark Douglas Johnson, 
born May 4, 1954, and twins, John David and Joseph Daniel, 
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born December 7, 1959; graduated Cumberland Univer- 
sity, Lebanon, Tennessee 1947, L.L. B. degree: admitted to 
the bar in Tennessee 1947: in Arkansas 1948: licensed to 
practice law in all courts including the United States 
Supreme Court. Served two terms in Arkansas State 
Senate 1951 to 1954, Served one term as Associate Justice of 
the Arkansas Supreme Court 1959-1966. 1966 Democratic 
nominee for governor. 

Perhaps Who’s Who In America does not give Jim the 
credit some think he is due. For all the years Jim was in 
politics, he was widely acclaimed as the hope of Arkansas. 
That he lost to Winthrop Rockefeller is no disgrace. Jim 
now practices law in Little Rock and still takes an interest 
in the welfare of his native state and his native city of 
Crossett. 


The Reverend Brisco J. J ackson is pastor of the New 
Bethel Baptist Church where he celebrated his 29th year as 
minister in August of 1978. 

Dr. Jackson has been honored by his denomination in 
almost every way possible for a minister. He has seen his 
own church grow from approximately 150 members to well 
over 800. He is now moderator of the Southeast District 
Baptist Association, which is composed of ninety-eight 
churches. He is trustee of Morris Booker College in 
Dermott and heads his Sunday school conference seminar. 
Also, Morris Booker College conferred upon him a Doctor of 
Divinity Degree in recognition of his long, effective service. 

He was born March 8, 1923 in Bastrop, Louisiana and 
educated in high school at Daniel High School in Crossett. 
He is married to Sally Lee Jackson and they have two 
daughters in Kansas City, one in St. Louis and a son in 
Rockford, Illinois, all doing well. 

Brother Jackson advanced his education by graduating 
from Leland College of Marshall, Texas and the United 
Theological Seminary of Monroe, Louisiana. Before coming 
to Crossett, Dr. Jackson pastored in Bastrop, Monroe and 
Oak Ridge, Louisiana: and Dermott, Arkansas. He is 
perhaps the most ardent and faithful denominational 
worker in his association as evidenced by the many 
positions of responsibility and honor he has held. 
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M. H. Russell was one of Crossett’s more famous 
adopted sons. M. H. was born in Star City March 23, 1908 
and died in Arkadelphia October 31, 1969. 

Russell was a graduate of Arkansas Technical College, 
Arkansas A & M, Oklahoma A & M and received an 
honorary doctorate from Hendrix College. He married 
Irene Croom in 1930 and to them was born one daughter, 
Rita, who is now teaching in Memphis State University and 
completing her work for a PhD in children’s learning 
disabilities. 

His educational administration experience was most 
elevating and effective: He served as superintendent of 
education in the following systems in Arkansas: Selma, 
Tillar, Lake Village and Crossett. While in Crossett, M. H. 
was appointed president of Henderson State University in 
Arkadelphia, where he served from 1963 until his death in 
1969. 

Perhaps Mr. Russell’s activities outside the school tells 
the story of his life best of all. He served as president of 
Rotary Club, the Lions Club and the Arkansas Education 
Association, perhaps the finest honor an educator in 
Arkansas can receive. He was also given an honorary Life 
Membership in Boy Scouts of America. 

The Fine Arts Building at Henderson was named for 
him as was the Economic Education Center and astreet, M. 
H. Russell Drive. It will be difficult to find a man more 
honored, more effective or more loved than the late, 
handsome, liberal, friendly M. H. Russell. 


Notes on Chapter Twelve 

1. Interview by author with William C. Norman, Sr. 

2. The News Observer, February 4, 1954. 

3. Interview by author with Mrs. Ernie Oakleaf, and The News 
Observer, May 27, 1948. 

‘ 4, Letter from his daughter, Jimmie L. Boyd, August 16, 1978. 

5. Interview by author with Dickie Jones, Richard’s son, Septem- 
ber 18, 1978. 

6. Material furnished by Miss Gussie Price, a former teacher. 

7. Interview by author with Victor Scott, December 6, 1978. 

8. Information sheet provided by local school board. 

9. Interview by author with Mrs. C. S. Daniel of Crossett. 
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10. Interview by author with Will H: 

11. Interview by author with Meredi 

12. Interview by author with Mrs. J 
graphs. 

13. The Normans of Normandy Hall. L 
Texas: The University Press, 1976). 

14, Notes from a letter or brief biogr 

15. Interwiew by author with John Al 
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10. Interview by author with Will Harris. 


908 11. Interview by author with Meredith in 1978. 
12. Interview by author with Mrs. Johnette Woods and photo- 
= graphs. 


13. The Normans of Normandy Hall, Louis L,. Norman, (Wolf City, 
Texas: The University Press, 1976). 
“ied 14. Notes from a letter or brief biography by Bessie McGoogan. 
ter. 15. Interview by author with John Allen, September 12, 1978. 
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